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Long as loving reverence 
Prompts thy children's tongue, 
Keep thy name, Old England, — 
Yet we know thee yoxmg. 

Youth's fresh current warming 
Manhood's sturdier health ; 
Law and Eight thy rulers, 
Kingdom-Commonwealth ! 

H. LUSHINGTON. 
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PREFACE. 



The favourable reception of my Secular Early 
Lesson Book for Adults, has encouraged me to 
prepare this more advanced one, in which most lessons 
are accompanied by an extract of an interesting cha- 
racter, from history or fiction, designed to illustrate 
the event or period treated of; and the whole is 
intended to be, not a History of England, but a 
series of samples from it, some events being as 
" conspicuous by their absence," as others by Sieir 
presence. 

The immediate wants of my own Night School, 
in which I have long worked with some success, 
have led me to prepare this work so considerably 
in advance of the Early Lesson Book, but it is my 
intention shortly to fill up the interval by one on 
the same plan as that. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to return my best 
thanks for permission to make those extracts from 
copyright works which appear in this book. 

C. W. J. 

Fakbnham Vicasaob, 
N&oember, 1859, 



Recently Ptiblished, Fourth Edition, price 6d. 

SECULAR EARLY LESSON BOOK FOR ADULT 
AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 

Wiortly, 
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LESSON L 

THE ROMAN INVASION. 

In the latter part of the summer of. the 
year fifty-five before the birth of Christ, an 
unusual stir might have been observed in the 
county of Kent. For some months before, 
reports had been flying about that Caesar, 
who had conquered Gaul (as France was 
then called), was intending to make an at- 
tack on this country. The Britons knew 
pretty well what he had been doing in Graul, 
as they had been in the habit of supplying 
the wants which his wars had caused there. 
And now it was reported that he was coming 
over to Britain. Indeed, the matter seemed 

B 
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SO certain, that some of the Britons had sent 
messengers over the sea to Caesar, offering to 
submit to him, and promising to do whatever 
he commanded them. 

All, howeyer, were not disposed to behave 
so tamely ; some thought it better to collect 
their armies, and to be ready to prevent the 
landing of the enemy. England was not 
then under the rule of one king or queen, 
but was divided among a number of kings 
who ruled over small parts of it, and were 
often fighting and quarrelling among them- 
selves. Alarmed, however^ by the danger 
which now threatened them, they laid aside 
their private quarrels, tod joined togethet 
against the common enemy^ 

And indeed it was time for them to do so. 
Cassar was really coming ; his hopes of easy 
success had been raised by the offers of sub- 
mission which he had received from some 
parties, and his ships were fitting out on the 
opposite coast of Gaul. A friend of his, a 
well-known Gaulish chieftain, had landed, and 
had begun to tell the people what an advan- 
tage it would be to them if they wete to subh 
mit quietly to Caesar. But no sooner was his 
errand known than he was seized and thrown 
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into prison. It was now quite clear t&at tbfeif^ 
was to be an invasion, and the British forces 
were drawn together on the coast of Kent. 

A strange army it would look now-a-days. 
There were no British grenadiers in scarlet 
coats, no smart cavalry with jingling spurs 
and clanking sabres, no artillery; no anything, 
indeed, that we should now consider like aii 
army, except strong arms and stout hearts. 

As for their uniform, it was anything but 
uniform ; and, such as it was, it would cer- 
tainly cause great surprise in the camp at 
Aldershot, or elsewhere. Indeed, it was little 
else than blue paint, with which the soldiers 
coloured their skins to make themselves look 
terrible in the eyes of their enemies. Some 
of the army were on foot, some on horseback, 
and some (the most important part) in carts. 
These carts were drawn by a pair of horses, 
and carried two persons,^ one to drive, and 
one to fight. The fighting man would not 
only lay about him as he stood in the cart, 
but would run out along the pole, or stand 
on the yoke, if he could get at his enemies 
better there ; and sometimes he would jump 
out of the cart, and, while that was driven to 
a safe distance, would fight on foot till he 
b2 
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judged it better to betake himself to his cart 
again, either to escape, or to pursue the 
enqmy. 

This army had not long been drawn toge- 
ther, when one summer morning a large 
number of ships was seen coming towards 
the shore. Csesar, and the invading army, 
were in sight. Then there was galloping to 
and fro of horsemen and carts, wild shouts, 
serious consultations. The ships seemed as 
if they were coming to land the troops where 
some high cliffs overhung the shore. These 
cliffs were instantly manned with soldiers 
ready to throw down stones, darts, arrows, or 
anything that might come to hand upon the 
heads of the enemy. Csesar saw this, and 
waited at a distance till the afternoon, when, 
taking advantage of wind and tide, he pro- 
ceeded about seven miles along the coast, till 
he came to a place where the shore was open 
and level. Here again the Britons were ready 
for him, but he determined to try and land 
in spite of them. This, indeed, was not an 
easy work ; but Caesar's army had been used 
to do hard things. Still, it was no joke for a 
man in armour, with his hands fiiU, to have 
to jump out into water he did not know how 
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deep, and to struggle to the shore in the face 
of an active enemy who knew all the shal- 
lows and deep places. The Britons did not 
stand idle and look at the ships. They gal- 
loped their good horses into the water, and 
shot their darts and arrows at the Romans. 
All this splashing, and confdsion, and turmoil 
put the enemy very much out, and they did 
not know what to make of it. At last, one of 
them, the never-to-be-forgotten standard-bearer 
of the tenth legion, exclaimed, ** Comrades, 
jump in, unless you wish to surrender the 
colors of the tenth legion to the enemy; 
whether you follow me or not, I shall have 
done my duty to my general and country." 
No sooner said than done ; into the sea he 
jumped, and the whole regiment after him. 
Out jumped the men from the next ship, and 
from the next, and from the next, till the sea 
was alive with them, struggling, slipping, 
panting, blowing, hollaing, spluttering, and 
fighting. Down came the Britons upon them, 
with all the advantage which they possessed 
in their knowledge of the ground, or rather 
of the water. At first they seemed as if they 
might win the battle, but soon boats full of 
armed men came from the ships to the assist- 
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ance of the struggling Eomans. These de- 
cided the fortune of the day, the Britons were 
driven back, and the Romans landed in 
Beitain, B.C. 55. 

JULIUS C-ffiSAE'S DESCEIPTION OP THE MAN- 
NERS AND CUSTOMS OP THE GAULS. 

Throughout Gaul there are but two kinds 
of men that are held in honor and esteem — 
the Druids -and the Knights. The former 
preside over the sacred rites, manage public 
and private sacrifices, and explain religious 
questions. The first principle which they 
seek to instil, is, that the soul never perishes, 
but at death passes from one body into 
another. Death being thus deprived of its 
terrors, they think that the greatest stimulus 
to bravery is supplied. 

The other sort of men of account is that 
of the Knights. These are all employed in 
warfare ; and retain a number of hired soldiers 
and clansmen around them, in proportion to 
their means and station. To lead a large 
number of these retainers is the highest 
honor and means of power which they 
recognise. 

All the Gallic nations are extremely super- 
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stitious, SO much so that those who suffer 
from diseases severer than ordinary, or are 
exposed to dangers in battle or elsewhere, 
either offer up human sacrifices, or else vow 
to sacrifice themselves. They have also 
settled public sacrifices of the same nature. 
Others have wickerwork images of an enor- 
mous size, which they fill with living human 
beings, and then set on fire, so that the 
victims are burned to death. 

The funeral rites of the Gauls, considering 
their civilization, are magnificent and sump- 
tuous ; and they bum everything (even ani* 
mals) which they think has been dear to the 
deceased when alive ; and, indeed, but a short 
time before Ceesar's invasion of Britain, slaves 
and clansmen, who were known to have been 
beloved by a deceased Benight, were burned 
together at the conclusion of the fiineral rites. 

Some of the better managed states have a 
law that if any one hears anything of import' 
ance to the state, he is to refer it to the 
government, before telling any one else of it ; 
and then the government publishes or cour 
ceals wh^t it thinks best. 

This account is taken from ft book written 
by Julivis Q^^^oif, ftnd, although it refers to 
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the country of Gaul, now called France, it is 
believed that it gives a pretty good notion of 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants 
of Britain at the time of the Eoman invasion. 



LESSON 11. 

THE ROMANS BECOME MASTERS OF BRITAIN. 

The Komans did not find the conquest of 
Britain an easy matter. Julius Caesar came 
once and again into the island, but it was 
not subdued. After his time it was left to 
itself for a while, but not for long, and 
then the Romans got a firm footing in it. 
This, however, was all: for more than a 
hundred years the natives held their own in 
many places. Many battles were fought, and 
touch blood was spilt on both sides before 
Britain submitted to the Roman rule. One 
hundred and five years must be supposed td 
have run past since the first landing of the 
Romans in Britain, before we come to the 
time of which we are now to read. At this 
period a great struggle was made to shake* 
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off the Boman joke. The east and the 
west rose against the foreigners. The Ikeni, 
who lived in what is now Norfolk and the 
neighbouring counties, and the Silures, who 
inhabited what is now called South Wales, 
prepared to resist. The tribes who had sub- 
mitted of their own accord, or had been 
conquered, were in hopes of regaining their 
liberty ; those who still retained their freedom 
were in fear of losing it. The arrival of a 
new general in the Eoman army in the 
winter, and a plan of his for erecting a chain 
of forts, seemed to offer a good occasion and a 
just cause for a rising. The Ikeni began; 
they stirred up the neighbouring tribes to 
join them, an army was collected, earthworks 
thrown up round their position, and the Eo- 
mans were defied. But the new general was 
an old soldier, and saw that no time was to 
be lost. Although his troops were few in 
number, and those none of the best, he at- 
tacked the fortified camp of the Britons, and 
drove them out of it, in spite of the desperate 
valour which they showed, for they well 
knew that all escape was cut off, and that 
their resistance to the Bomans would never 
be pardoned. The fate of the Ikeni settled 
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thfl minds of those who were in doubt which 
side to join; but there were many tribeflr 
who had quite made up their minds to resist. 
No sooner were the Ikeni disposed of, than 
the Boman army was called away towards 
North Wales, then back into Yorkshire, 
and then back again into South Wales^ 
by the rising of the Britons in those parts. 
The most alarming of these risings was that 
in South Wales, under a powerful and popu- 
lar chieftain named Caradoc. Among the 
Welsh hills he found a stronger position than 
the poor Ikeni had done in the eastern flats. 
But it was all in vain. In yain were the 
steep hills which protected his flanks and 
rear, in vain the wall which was erected 
where he could not trust to the steepness of 
the hills, in vain the river which flowed 
between him and the enemy. Roman courage, 
arms, and discipline prevailed over British 
courage. Caradoc did his best to stir that up, 
and, when the Eoman anny appeared before 
his position, he might have been seen dashing 
about the camp from one chieftain to another, 
exclaiming that ^^ now was the day, now was 
the hour; this battle must decide whether 
the Britons should recover their liberty, or 
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be slaves for ever : their ancestors h^d driven 
CflBsaj away ; and to their courage they owed 
their own freedom from ta^es, oppression, and 
cruelty." The multitude cheered his speech, 
and bound themselves by an oath not to yield 
to wound or weapop. 

The Roman general did not like the look 
of affairs. There was the enemy all ready and 
eager for fighting, protected by a wall where 
the hills were not very steep, and by a river, 
nobody knew how deep, or wilji what sort of 
bottom, running in front. But the Roman 
soldiers were not men to flinch ^t a difficulty, 
They were brave enough for anything, they 
said. So the general gave the order for 
attack, the river was soon crossed, and the 
wall reached. The Britons fought bravely, 
and great numbers of the Remaps fell ; but 
the rough, loosely-built wall was soon pulled 
down, and its defenders driven up the hills* 
What, indeed, could they do with their un- 
protected bodies, their short and pointless 
swords, against the pikes and cut-and-thrusi; 
swords of the i^onrclad Rome|*QS, or the long 
swords and spears of their allies? What 
could they do ? Nothing, indeed, but die, 
pr fly, or be taken prisoners. This last wa§ 
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the fate of the wife, the daughter, and the 
brothers of Caradoc ; he himself fled for pro- 
tection to a neighbouring chieftainess, who 
handed him over to the Romans. 

He was carried a prisoner to Rome, and 
the people were called together to see the 
brave barbarian, who, with his family and 
dependants, was led in procession before 
them. Not even then did his courage fail 
Caradoc. Looking round at the magnificent 
buildings of Rome, he expressed his wonder 
that the possessors of such a place could envy 
him his poor hut in Britain. And when he 
stood before the emperor in all his glory, he 
told him that, though he might wish to be 
master, it did not follow that everybody else 
wished to be a slave ; and that if he put him 
to death it would soon be forgotten, whereas 
if he was saved alive, the Emperor's mercy 
would always be remembered. And so he 
and the rest were set firee. 

The loss of their leader did not make 
the Britons despair. They harassed their 
enemies in every possible way, and made up 
by numbers for their want of arms and dis- 
cipline. K a party of Roman soldiers was 
out collecting forage, a band of Britons 
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would fall upon them ; every marsh, every 
wood, formed a covert from which they 
sallied and cut off stragglers. Their num- 
bers increased every day, and by their con- 
tinued resistance they not only killed many 
Komans, but at last wore the general himself 
to death. 

Matters went on in this way for some years 
longer; the Britons struggling manfully for 
their liberties. But it was all in vain ; they 
could not agree among themselves ; and the 
invaders kept getting a firmer footing, till at 
last, A.D. 84, THE EOMANS BECAME MASTERS 

OF Britain. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. ALBAN, A.D. 303. 

Alban, before the persecution arose, was a 
heathen ; but a Christian priest who had 
fled for shelter from his pursuers to Alban's 
house became the instrument of his conver- 
sion. Struck with the devout behaviour of 
his guest, who passed great part of the night 
as well as his days in watching and prayer, 
Alban began to inquire of his religion ; and 
the end was, that he was soon persuaded to 
turn from idolatry, and to become a hearty 
Christian. He had for a few days enjoyed 
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the oompanj and instnictiQiis of this new 
fridnd, when the Roman Grovemor of Verulam, 
hearing that the priest was hidden at Alban's 
house, sent a party of soldiers to take him, 
Alban presented himself at the door in the 
ciassock usually Worn bj his guest, and, 
before the mistake was discovered, was 
brought befoi'e the magistrates for the person 
whose dress he wore. Then, boldly declaring 
himself a Christian, aftet enduring to be 
beaten with rods, he was sentenced io be 
beheaded. The place of his death was a 
rising ground beyond the little river Ver, to 
which the passage was by a bridge, then 
thronged with a great crowd of people flock- 
ing to behold the spectacle. Alban, eager to 
reach the place before the close of day, in- 
stead of waiting to cross the bridge, madd 
his way through the stream ; and this act of 
devoted zeal is said to have had such an 
efiect on the soldier, who was appointed to 
be his executioner, that he threw down the 
sword, and asked to die with him. The 
request was granted, and the two comrades 
received together the palm of martyrdom. 
The heathens, seeing the ill success of this 
example, by which Christianity was still 
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further advanced, instead of being put down, 
gare over their deeds of bloodshed ; and the 
Christians) returning from the woods and 
wastes in which they had lain concealed, 
came back to the abodes of men, and began 
to restore their Worship and rebuild their 
churches. — CnvHTOUf'B JEarlifJEnfflish Church. 



LESSON III. 

THE SAXON SETTT.EMENTS. 

" Old King Cole 
Was a merry old soul. 
And a merry old soul was he." 

This is pretty nearly all that is known of 
the history of this country for some hundreds 
of years. After the conquest of it by the 
Bomans, we hear of occasional visits by em- 
perors, and invasions by barbarians ; walls 
raised by the one, and climbed over by the 
other; towns built, and towns burnt; kings 
made Christians, and Christians made mar- 
tyrs. But the figures which pass before us 
are sadly confused and deformed. Eemains 
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of roads or of walls, and names of places, 
bear witness to the truth of some events 
related in connexion with the Boman rule in 
Britain. The historians of the empire sup- 
ply us with some general account of Britain 
under the Bomans. But, for all this, we are 
sadly at a loss when we look for particulars, 
and find that so many points are doubtful or 
disputed. For instance, — ^was the Emperor 
Constantine a Briton by birth, bom at York 
of Helena, the daughter of old King Cole ? 
Constantine was emperor, we know, — the first 
Christian emperor; he was made emperor 
in Britain, his mother's name was Helena; 
but when we come to her British relations, 
we find ourselves in a regular British haze, 
whether it is London fog, Scotch mist, or 
something between the two, belonging to 
York. 

If, however, the history of this country 
during the rule of the Komans is a confused 
one, it becomes ten times more so after their 
leaving it, which they did in the year 409. 
From that time till the arrival of St. Au- 
gustin (that is, for nearly two hundred years) 
Britain disappears behind a cloud. We hear, 
indeed, the shouts of battle, the shrieks of 
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women and children, the roar of flames, the 
crash of falling houses and churches, the 
triumphant song of conquerors, and the sor- 
rowful wail of conquered fugitives, but all is 
behind a cloud, till in the year 596 we hear 
a noise of hymns rising amid the din of war, 
and the light of Christ's gospel, which had 
been well-nigh put out in Britain^ breaks 
forth again, and scatters the cloud from the 
face of England, 

In fact, pretty nearly all that we know is, 
that there was a continual row and fighting 
going on. And, in the want of true histories 
of that time, perhaps our best way of learning 
what it was like,^will be to read one of the 
stories which books give us instead of true 
histories. 

Our story shall be that of Vortigern and 
Rowena. 

Vortigern had made himself kingof Britain, 
and in his time there came to this country 
certain Saxons, under their leaders Hengist 
and Horsa. He made friends with them, 
and used their help to master his enemies. 
As a reward, he gave the Saxons a part of 
Lincolnshire. They liked the place so well 
that they sent to Germany for some of their 
C 
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friends to join them, and soon there came a 
body of stout soldiers, six times as numerous 
as the first party, bringing with them Eowena, 
the beautiful daughter of Hengist. Vortigem, 
of course, fell in love with her at first sight, 
and proposed marriage, though he was a 
Christian and she a pagan. Her father con- 
sulted with his friends^ and they all advised 
him to give his daughter to Vortigem, pro- 
vided Vortigern would give him the county 
of Kent. The bargain was made, and the 
Saxons were settled in Kent as well as in 
Lincolnshire. But now Hengist said to Vor- 
tigern, " As I am your father-in-law, and you 
depend upon me for soldiers, you must do as 
I say. So send off for my two sons, and give 
them lands too." Poor Vortigem obeyed ; 
and his brothers-in-law came. Soon came 
more shiploads of barbarians, all friends of 
Hengist, and so, of course, they must be 
fiiends of Vortigem. But he had three sons of 
his own, who did not at all like their heathen 
stepmother, or their new uncles, or indeed 
any of the strangers ; no more did a great 
number of the British nobles. But the king 
was so fond of his beautifiil wife that he 
allowed her relations to do pretty much as 
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they pleased. At last, the natives could not 
bear it any longer, and they raised a rebellion, 
which was headed by Vortimer, a son of Vor- 
tigem. This young man succeeded in driving 
the foreigners away for a time. But Bowena 
was left, and she poisoned him. Then the 
king sent for Hengist to come back again 
with a few friends. He came, but, to Vorti- 
gem's dismay, with three hundred thousand 
men. What was to be done with su^h a 
party as this ? The nobles ^ere consisted. 
" Fight them," they said ; and accordingly they 
prepared to do so. Eowena, of course, told 
her father what was proposed, so he sent 
messengers to the king to say that he meant 
no harm by bringing such a large party, 
that they had only been brought for fear any 
attack should be made upon himself; that 
now he saw there was no danger, and would 
send back as many as Vortigem pleased. A 
day was appointed for the settling of the 
matter, and of course there was a dinner on 
the occasion, where Britons and SaxOiis were 
to dine together. So they did, and things 
went on very pleasantly for a while, till Hen- 
gist cried out, " Nemet eure Saxes," which 
means ** Take your knives." This was a 
C2 
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signal agreed upon beforehand. All his men 
had long knives about them and, when the 
word of command was given, each drew his 
knife, and stabbed the Briton who sat next 
to him at the table. 

Vortigem himself was not killed, he was 
kept in prison by the Saxons, as a kind of 
sham king, till he had granted them all the 
strongest places in the country, when he was 
let gg, to shift as well as^he could for the rest 
of his kingdom. He retired westward, into 
what is now called Wales, after seeing the 
desolation which was caused by those whose 
invasion he had himself encouraged; and 
perished miserably, being burnt in a tower 
by the brother of a king whose throne he 
had usurped, and whose murder he had 
procured. 

The events to which the above legend refers 
happened about A. d. 450. 



ESCAPE OP KING ARTHUR FROM THE 
ENCHANTED CASTLE. 

Three summer months had scantly flown, 
When Arthur, in embarrass'd tone, 
Spoke of his liegemen and his throne ; 
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Said, all too long had been his stay, 
■ And duties, which a monarch sway, 
Duties, unknown to humbler men. 
Must tear her knight from Guendolen. 

♦ ♦ * * ♦ 

At dawn of mom, ere on the brake 
His matins did a warbler make, 
Or stirfd his wing to brush away 
A single dew-drop from the spray. 
Ere yet a sunbeam, through the mist, 
The castle-battlements had kiss*d. 
The gate revolves, the drawbridge falls. 
And Arthur sallies from the walls, 
Boffd his soft garb of Persia's loom. 
And steel from spur to helmet-plume. 
His Libyan steed full proudly trode. 
And joyful neigh'd beneath his load- 
The monarch gave a passing sigh 
To penitence and pleasures by. 
When, lo ! to his astonished ken 
Appeared the form of Guendolen. 
Beyond the outmost wall she stood. 
Attired like huntress of the wood : 
Sandall'd her feet, her ankles bare. 
And eagle plumage deck*d her hair ; 
Firm was her look, her bearing bold. 
And in her hand a cup of gold. 
" Thou goest," she said, " and ne'er again 
Must we two meet, in joy or pain. 
Full &in would I this hour delay, 
Though weak the wish— yet wilt thou stay ? 
—No, thou look'st forward. Still attend, — 
ftirt we like lover, and like friend." 
She raised the cup — "Not this the juice 
The sluggish vines of earth produce ; 
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Pledge we, at parting, in the dranght 
Which genii love ! " — she said, and quaflPd ; 
And strange unwonted lustres fly 
From her flush'd cheek and sparkling eye. 

The courteous monarch bent him low, 
And, stooping down from saddle-bow. 
Lifted the cup, in act to drink. 
A drop escaped the goblet's brint— 
Intense as liquid fire from hell. 
Upon the charger's neck it felL 
Screaming with agony and fright, 
He bolted twenty feet upright — 
The peasant still can show the dint, 
Where his hoofs lighted on the flint. — 
From Arthur's hand the goblet flew, 
Scattering a shower of fiery dew. 
That bum'd and blighted where it fell ! 
The frantic steed rush'd up the dell, 
As whistles from the bow the reed. 
Nor bit nor rein could check his speed, 

Until he gain'd the hill ; 
Then breath and sinews fail'd apace, 
And reeling fit)m the desperate race, . J 

He stood, exhausted, still. 

The monarch, breathless and amazed. 
Back on the flEital castle gazed ; — 
Nor tower nor donjon could he spy, 
Barkening against the morning sky ; 
But on the spot where once they frown'd, 
The lonely streamlet brawl'd around 
A tufted knoll, where dimly shone 
Fragments of rock and rifted stone. 
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Musing on this strange hap the while, 
The king wends back to &ir Carlisle ; 
And cares, that cumber royal sway, 
Wore memory of the past away. 

ScoTT- 



LESSON IV. 

CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND. 

Although the legend of Vortigem and 
Rowena is only a legend, it will yet serve us 
instead of true history for a period of which 
we know so little as we do of that to which 
it belongs. But now we take a long stride 
out of this cloud-land, and find ourselves on 
more solid ground. Large bodies of Saxons 
had continued to pour into England, driving 
the Britons westward, and settling themselves 
down in those parts from which they had 
driven the natives. All this was not done 
without much hard fighting, and, although 
we say that the Saxons settled themselves 
down, yet we must not suppose that they 
were quiet, when they had done so. 
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Diflferent parties came over under different 
leaders, and several small kingdoms were 
formed, which were constantly quarrelling 
among themselves. 

There were the kingdoms of Kent, of Sus- 
sex, of Essex, of Wessex, of East Anglia, of 
Deiri, of Bernicia, and of Mercia — no less 
than eight, a large number certainly for so 
small a country as England. But these were 
not all, these were the Saxon kingdoms only, 
and besides them there were others, British 
ones, in Cornwall, in Wales, in Westmore- 
land, and in Cumberland. 

Fierce and bloody were the wars that were 
waged among the Saxon kingdoms them- 
selves ; sometimes one getting the better, and 
sometimes another ; till at last the Kings of 
Wessex made themselves masters. But we 
have not come to that time yet. The sub- 
ject of this lesson is the spreading of the 
Christian religion among the Saxons, which 
was carried on and completed while Saxon 
England was still divided into several king- 
doms. 

As might be supposed, the Britons who 
had been driven by fire and sword from their 
own land, did not feel very kindly towards 
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the Saxons, who had driven them away: 
and one of the things which followed from 
this ill feeling, was that they hated the 
notion of trying to make Christians of the 
Saxons. No doubt, too, the Saxons felt no 
little contempt for the Christian religion, since 
it was the religion of the Britons, a con- 
quered people. 

Their own religion was one of war and 
bloodshed ; the heaven to which they looked 
forward was a place of continual hunting, 
fighting, and beer-drmking. To persons 
brought up in such notions as the Saxons 
were, the gospel of peace and love must have 
seemed a thing to be despised. But, in spite 
of all this, the Christian religion made its 
way, though not without many difficulties. 
Although the Britons long refused to do any- 
thing towards converting their heathen con- 
querors, these were not without light from 
other quarters. From France, from Italy, 
and from Scotland, Christian missionaries 
came to the Saxons, and taught them the 
true religion, which by degrees spread over 
the whole land. Sometimes it took a step 
forward, and then was driven back again. 
Driven from one part it took refuge iu 
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another, from which it sallied forth again, 
and made its way, in spite of many hin- 
drances and persecutions. We will take one 
story as a specimen of the manner in which 
the Christian religion made its way among 
the Saxons. 

One Edwin, the rightful King of Northum- 
bria, had been driven from his kingdom by 
his uncle Ethelfrid, and had fled to Eedwald, 
King of East Anglia. While there, he feared 
that Eedwald would give him up to his 
enemies, and thought of flying to some safer 
place. But, as he thought on these things, 
a person came to him (it is not clear from 
history whether this was a dream only, or a 
real fact) and told him he was safe where he 
was, and that he would regain his kingdom ; 
at the same time asking him whether, if 
these things came true, he would follow a 
better rule of life than any which he or his 
forefathers had known. Edwin promised 
that he would. Upon this, the stranger laid 
his hand on Edwin's head, bade him remem- 
ber that sign, and disappeared. 

Soon after this, Edwin was restored to his 
kingdom, and married a Christian princess, 
promising to allow her the free exercise of 
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her own religion, and to listen to the instruc- 
tion of Christian ministers. 

The next year, Edwin had a narrow escape 
from being murdered; and when he gave 
thanks to his gods for his escape, Paulinus, 
the queen's chaplain, told him that he ought 
to give thanks not to them, but to Christ, 
the true Saviour. The king promised that 
if he was successful in his war against the 
prince who had tried to get him murdered, 
he would openly choose the service of Christ. 
He was successful, but still delayed to fulfil 
his promise. One day, however, Paulinus 
came to him, as he sat alone, and, laying his 
hand upon his head, asked him if he remem- 
bered that sign. Edwin remembered it well ; 
all that had been promised to him had come 
true, and now he felt it his duty to fulfil his 
own promise. Accordingly, he called his 
great men together, told them of his own 
intentions, and proposed that they should all 
turn Christians. 

One Coifi, the chief priest of the heathen 
gods, was the first to speak ; he was ready 
to turn Christian, he said ; but, at the same 
time, the reasons which he gave for his 
willingness were none of the best He said 
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that he had served the heathen gods very 
diligently, but had been able to get very- 
little out of them ; and so would like to try 
if the Christian religion would be more 
profitable to him. 

After Coifi, another spoke : — " Man's life," 
he said, " was like the flight of a bird through 
a room, in at one door and out at another ; it 
passed through warmth and light, out of cold 
and darkness, into cold and darkness; and 
no one knew where it came from, or where it 
went. If this new religion could tell any 
thing of what became of a man after death, 
it was well worth listening to." Others 
spoke to the same purpose; and Paulinus 
having addressed the assembly, it was 
agreed that the Christian religion should 
be adopted. Coifi's first act was a decided 
renouncing of his old religion. To throw a 
weapon at a temple was to profane it; to 
carry a weapon, or to ride on a hors6, was for- 
bidden to a priest. So Coifi's first act was 
to ride on a horse with a spear in his hand, 
which he threw at the temple. The example 
was followed up, the temple was destroyed, 
and the Christian religion adopted in Nor- 
thumbria. Paganism, indeed, prevailed again 
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for a time, but only for a time, and the ChriB- 
tian religion was adopted, not only in North- 
umbria, but in nearly all England, about the 
year 650 a.d. 

THE MEDIEVAL CHUECH IN ENGLAND. 

The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity was the first of a number of im- 
provements. It is true that the Church was 
not then what she had been ; yet her faith 
and her works were true and holy enough to 
raise many minds into communion with God, 
and to purify many hearts. Some things 
also which came afterwards to be justly 
looked upon as great faults, were at that 
time, and long after, great blessings. It 
would be a great evil for the priesthood in 
our time to seize for themselves the offices 
of kings, statesmen, and lawyers ; but in a 
time of very bad government that may be a 
blessing which would be an evil in a time of 
good government. It is better to be governed 
by mere priestcraft than by brute violence. 
We read in the Anglo-Saxon chronicles of 
tyrants who, when at the height of greatness, 
were smitten with remorse, who gave up 
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their kingdoms, and who tried to atone for 
their offences by cruel penances and inces- 
sant prayers. These stories have been 
spoken of with bitter contempt by some 
writers, who, while they boasted of liberality, 
were in truth as narrow-minded as any monk 
of the dark ages. Tet surely a system 
which, however superstitious, taught the 
fiercest and mightiest ruler that he was a 
responsible being, as much as his meanest, 
slave was, might have been better spoken of 
by persons who called themselves lovers of 
wisdom and of mankind. 

The same may be said of the contempt 
with which people a hundred years ago used 
to speak of the monasteries and other insti- 
tutions of the middle ages. If such retreats 
as the monasteries had not been scattered 
here and there among the huts of miserable 
labourers and the castles of ferocious nobles, 
Europe might have been compared to a col- 
lection of beasts of burden and beasts of 
prey. The Church has often been likened 
to Noah's ark ; but the likeness was never 
more perfect than during that evil time when 
she alone rode, amidst darkness and tempest, 
on the deluge of iniquity and barbarism 
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which had swept over all the great works of 
ancient power and wisdom, and when she 
bore within her the feeble seeds from which 
a second and more glorious civilization was 
to spring. — Adapted from Macaulay. 



LESSON V. 

THE DANISH INCURSIONS. 

We have read of the invasion of Britain by 
the Saxons, of their driving the Britons from 
their homes, and settling themselves down in 
them ; but in process of time it came to their 
own turn to be harassed by invaders. And, 
to give a notion of those times of misery and 
distress, we have no need to refer to stories of 
doubtful authority, like that of Vortigem and 
Eowena. We have histories and chronicles 
of that period, plain and straightforward 
enough, although sometimes mixed up with 
what is fabulous and uncertain. We will not 
begin at the beginning of the incursions of 
the Danes, who for many years harassed the 
Saxons, but will break ground in the lifetime 
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of one whose name ought to be well known 
to every Englishman — ^Alfred the Great, King 
of Wessex. 

Daring the reign of his brother Ethelred, 
the Danes, under the leaderahip of Hinguar 
and Hubba, enraged against Edmund, King 
of East Anglia, who was falsely accused of 
the treacherous and cruel murder of the king 
Eegner, the father of Hinguar and Hubba, 
set sail in great force to revenge his death. 
If they wanted to attack Norfolk and Suflfblk, 
they went a very roundabout way to do so, 
for they landed near Befwick-on-Tweed. But 
it was all one to them ; they would have a 
good many miles to march, certainly, before 
they could reach East Anglia ; but the further 
they had to march, the more opportunities 
they would have of robbing and murdering, 
and that was just what they liked. Above 
all, they rejoiced in robbing and ruining 
monasteries, and murdering monks and clergy. 
Heathens themselves, they hated Christianity 
and Christian ministers. In their march from 
the north, they found many quiet spots, the 
homes of cultivation, civilization, and Chris- 
tianity, which they delighted to ravage. No 
fewer than eleven famous houses of monks 
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and ntms fell before them. Submission would 
have been in vain, resistance was ineffectual ; 
flight was the only means of safety, and that 
was not possible to all, or at all times. The 
Danes gave but little time for flight or con- 
cealment; and but few did they leave alive 
to tell the tale of the sack of a reUgious house. 
The fate of Croyland, or Crowland, abbey will 
serve as a specimen of submission ; that of 
Peterborough, as one of resistance. 

While the monks of Croyland were singing 
matins one autumn day, two or three men 
xoJBhed breathless into the church with the 
news that the Danes were at hand. The 
service was stopped. All the valuables that 
could be collected were carried off in a boat, 
and sunk in the water, or buried in the 
marshes, by the order of the abbot, who gave 
this charge to the younger and stronger 
monks. He himself, with the old men, and 
little chorister boys, returned to the church, 
and, strong in faith, went on with the service. 
Fine fellows I — ^they were made of the same 
sort of stuff as troops, who, when all had been 
done tiiat could be doiie, have gone down in 
a sinking vessel without breaking their ranks. 

The Danes broke into the church, cut down 
D 
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the abbot at the foot of the altar, and slew all 
the rest, but one pretty little boy of ten years 
olcL Earl Sidroc, one of the Danish captains, 
wonderful t6 relate, took pity on the poor 
little fellow and saved him, but all the rest 
were murdered, the tombs broken open and 
the bones scattered about, and the monastery 
burnt. 

The next day the Danes advanced to 
Peterborough. It was a sweet retired spot, 
rich and well cultivated, in the midst of a 
wilderness of marsh. So retired was it, so 
seldom did any one from the outer world visit 
it, that a stranger, when he did come, was 
welcomed as if be had. been an angel from 
heaven. Thither came the Danes like devils 
from hell. They found the strongly-built 
monastery shut against them, and manned 
with the monks and their friends, who, armed 
with stones, pikes, and bows and arrows, 
defended themselves from the roof and the 
.narrow windows. But it was all in vain; 
the Danes broke down the doors, and rushing 
in, maddened by resistance, slaughtered all 
whom they found within the walls. The 
treasures were plundered, the buildings set on 
. fire, and for nearly a fortnight the smoke rose 
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np from the btirningpile, a testimony of what 
was the restJt of resistance to the Danes, as 
the smouldering ruins of Croyland were of 
the ill success of submission. This was in the 
year 870. 

The next year king Ethelred died, and 
Alfred the Great ascended the throne of 
Wessex. After a long struggle against the 
Danes, with various success, he at last got 
the better of them, and became ruler over the 
greater part of England. 

THE DANISH MARAUDER. 

Connt Witikind came of a regal strain. 
And roved with his horsemen the land and the main. 
Woe to the realms which he wasted ! for thero ^ 
Was shedding of blood, and rending of luur, 
Rape of maiden, and slaughter of priest, 
Gathering of ravens and wolves to the fisast : 
When he hoisted his standard black, 
Before him was ruin, behind him was wrack. 
And he burned the churches, that heathen Dane, 
To light his band to their barks again. 

On Erin's shores was his outrage known. 
The winds of France had his banners blown ; 
Little was there to plunder, yet still 
His pirates had foraged on Scottish hilL 
But upon merry England's coast 
More frequent he sailed, for he won the most 
d2 
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So wide and bo &r his rayage they knew, 
If a sail but gleam'd white 'gainst the welldn hlue^ 
Trumpet and bugle to arms did call,' 
Burgheis hastened to man the wall ; 
Peasants fled inland his fiiiy to 'scape. 
Beacons were lighted on headland and cape ; 
Bells were toll'd out, and aye as they rnng^ 
Fearful and fjaintly the grey brothers sung— 
*' Bless us, St. Mary, from flood and from fire, 
From feuDnine and pest, and Count Witikind's ire ! " 

He liked the wealth of £Eur England so well, 

That he sought in her bosom as native to dwelL 

He entered the Humber in fearful hour, 

And disembarked with his Danish power. 

Three earls came against him with all their train, — 

Two hath he taken, and one hath he slain. 

Count Witikind left the Humberts rich strand, 

And he wasted and warfd in Northumberland. 

But the Saxon king was a sire in age, 

Weak in battle, in council sage ; 

Peace of that heathen leader he sought, 

Oifts he gave, and quiet he bought ; 

And the Count took upon him the peaceable style 

Of a yassal and liegeman of Britain's broad isle. 

ScoTT. 
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LESSON VI. 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

The old rhyme says, — 

" The Romans in England once did sway, 
The Saxons after them led the way, 
And they tugged with the Danes till an overthrow 
They both of them got by the Norman bow." 

The Boman Inyasion, the Saxon Settle- 
ments, and the Danish Incursions, have all 
formed subjects of lessons already ; and now 
we will take another leap of about 200 years, 
which will bring us to the Norman Conquest 
At that time there were three persons 
claiming the crown of England: Edgar, 
Harold, and William. Edgar was great 
nephew to the late king, Edward the Con- 
fessor ; and the rightful heir to the throne by 
descent; but his claims were put aside. 
Harold was a powerful nobleman; brother- 
in-law to Edward the Confessor ; and grand- 
son to Canute a former king ; and he got 
himself chosen king, and crowned^ the day 
after Edward's death. William was Duke 
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of Normandy (which now forms part of 
France), and asserted that not only had 
Edward appointed him his heir, but that 
Harold had solemnly sworn to assist him 
in making good his claim. 

There being then these three claimants of 
the kingdom of England — Edgar by birth, 
Harold by election, and William by the ap- 
pointment (as he asserted) of the deceased 
kiiig ; and Edgar'9 claim being set aside, — ^it 
remained for Harold and William only to 
settle their dispute. WQliam Sent messengers 
to Harold, desiring him to fulfil his oath. 
He refused, confident as being in possession; 
and alleged that not only had the oath been 
extracted from him by force and fraud, but 
that it was one which could not really have 
been made without King Edward's consent, 
which he said had never been given. William 
then proceeded to assert his claim by war. 
Harold prepared to resist him ; and, having 
driven back other invaders in the north, met 
William, who had landed with his Norman 
forces in Sussex, near Hastings ; and a battle 
was fought which decided the fate of Eng- 
land. 

The night before the battle was spent in 
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rciy different ways by ihe two armies. The 
Saxons spent it in songs and drinking ; the 
Normans in prayer and preparation. When 
tlie morning dawned, Didce William, having 
arranged his troops, called for his arms. In 
his haste he pnt on his shirt of mail the 
wrong way. " My dnchy shall be changed 
into a kingdoin," said he. A small joke cer- 
tainly, but just one of those little things 
which often tell more than great ones. No 
doubt, dtiring that day's battle, the Normans 
were really encouraged by the words which 
their dtik^ used when he foniid that he had 
got his shirt on the wrong side before. And 
in truth they needed all enbouragement, for 
bravely did the English fight. 

The battle began with a Volley of arrows 
fix)m' the Norlnans. Harold and William 
wei*e soon in the 'thickest of the fight. 
William had no less than three horses killed 
under him, but was not wotmded himself. 
Once he fell, and a cry was raised that he was 
killed, but he was so6n up again, and riding 
about bare-headed, calling out to his men to 
see that he' was unhurt. 

The English stood in a compact body, 
and resisted all' the attacks of the Normans. 
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William, however, ordered a portion of his 
men to pretend to fly as if in disorder. The 
English broke their ranks, and rushed after 
them in real disorder. The Normans turned, 
and drove them to some rising ground, where 
they made a stand. They next took up a 
position on a hill surrounded by a deep tiench, 
which, before the day was out, they filled 
with dead Normans. And so with varying 
success and equal bravery upon both sides, 
this battle was fought, till Harold fell. An 
arrow from a distance pierced his brain, and 
the conflict between him and William was 
decided. Harold's men had nothing more 
to fight for, and fled in great confusion, pur- 
sued by the victorious Normans, who had 
received orders to give no quarter. 

Thus from morning to night, on the 14th 
of October in the year lt)66, was fought the 
battle of Hastings, which gave the kingdom 
of England to the Duke of Normandy : and 
on Christmas day, Duke William II. of Nor- 
mandy was crowned King William I. of 
England, at Westminstw. Before the crown 
was set on his head he swore on Christ's 
book that he would govern the nation as well 
as any king before him had at the best done. 
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if they would be faithful to him. But, 
although many of the English wished to 
have William for their king, others resisted; 
and William, taking advantage of this re- 
sistance, cruelly oppressed the £nglidh, reduc- 
ing them almost to slavery. In the words 
of the old chronicler. Bishop Odo (King 
William's half brother) and William the Earl 
(of Hereford) " built castles wide through the 
land, and poor people distressed; and ever 
after it greatly grew in evil. May the en^ 
be good when God will." And we may say 
that the end has been good. Great, indeed, 
were the evils which the native English suf- 
fered from the Normans ; and many were the 
years which passed betbre they joined to 
make one people. But the time came at 
length; and the hot-headed Britons, the 
sturdy Saxons, the sea-faring Danes, and the 
dashing Normans have for ages been melted 
down into one English nation, which, united 
with their Scotch and Irish neighbours^ has 
carried our language and our character.to the 
extremities of the east and the west, and 
founded an empire on which the sun never 
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VISIT OF WILLIAM OF NOBMANDT TO 
EDWABD OF EKOLAND. 

Edward and William entered London, a 
rude, dark city, built mainly of timbered 
houses ; streets narrow and Winding ; win- 
dows rarely glaz6d, but protected chiefly by 
linen blinds; vistas opening, however, at 
times into broad spaces, round the various 
convents, where green trees grew up behind 
low palisades. Tall roods, and holy images, 
to which we owe the names of exilsting 
thoroughfares (Rood-lane and Lad-lane), 
w^here the ways crossed, attracted the 
curious, and detained the pious. Spires 
there were not then, but blunt cone-headed 
turrets, pyramidal, denoting the houses of 
God, rose ofteii from the low, thatched, and 
reeded roofs. But every now and then, a 
scholar's, if not an wdiiiaay eye, could behold 
the relics of Soman splendour, traces of that 
elder city which noT^ lies buried under our 
fliorough&res, arid of which, year by year, 
are dug up the stately skeletons.- 

Along the Thames still rose, though much 
mutilated, the wall of Constantine. Bound 
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the humble and barbarous church of St. 
Paul (where lay the dust of Sebba, that king 
of the East Saxons who quitted his throne 
for the sake of Christ, and of Edward's feeble 
and luckless father, Ethebed) might be seen, 
still gigantic in decay, the ruins of the rast 
temple of Diana. Many a church, and many 
a convent, pieced their mingled brick and 
timber work with Soman capital and shaft. 
Stm by the Tower, to which was afterwards 
given the Saracen name of Barbican^ were 
the wrecks of the Roman station, whose 
cohorts watched night and day, in case of 
fire within or foe without. With every 
encroachment on new soil, within the walls 
and without, urn, vase, weapon, human 
bones, wexse shovelled out, and lay disre- 
garded among heaps of rubbish. 

Not on such eyidences of the past civiUzar- 
tion looked the practical eye of the Norman 
Count; not on things, but on men, looked 
he ; and as silently he r^de on from street to 
street, out of those men stalwart and tall, 
busy, active, toiling, the Man-Buler saw the 
Civilization that was to come. 

Sir E. B. Lyttok. 
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the Xing of France, and his own people, he 
defied and crouched to in turns. Boldly 
enough he called the Pope a '^meddling 
^est/' and challenged him and all the 
world to do their worst. But, when things 
were going against him, he was base enough 
to give his kingdom to the Pope, and receive 
it again as a tenant at will under him. But, 
as tibe English people very properly said, the 
kingdom was not his to give, and therefore 
he could neither give it to, nor receive it 
from, the Pope. They were not to be bought 
and sold, or given away and received back 
again, like a flock of sheep on a farm. They 
were a free people, with rights which they 
were determined to claim, and to have. 
John soon found this out He sailed on an 
expedition to France. His barons would 
not follow him. Enraged at this, he re- 
turned to England with an army of hired 
foreigners, with which he pillaged and 
burned the country. Stephen Langton, the 
spirited Archbishop of Canterbury, de- 
nounced the King's conduct to his face, 
and at last John gave way. But Langton 
and the rest knew him too well to trust him, 
and took measures to compel him to do the 
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nation right and justice. An old eharter 
given by King Henry I., the son of Wil- 
liam the ConqneroT, had been discovered. 
It was determined to take this as ground ^o 
go upon, and at a meeting of the earls and 
barons at Bury St. Edmunds^ they all swore 
upon the great altar that they would bring 
the King to reason. The agreement to 
which they came was as follows. K the 
King refused to grant these liberties and 
laws, they would withdraw from their alle- 
giance to him, and make war upon him, tiU, 
by a charter under his own seal, he should 
confirm their just demands. To make 
matters certain, they engaged to provide 
horses and arms, and to go to the King in a 
body, after Christmas ; so that, if he refused 
to abide by the oath which he had already 
given, they might be in a condition to com- 
pel him to do so. Accordingly, at Christmas 
they presented themselves before the King, 
demanding the restoration of the lawB and 
liberties of England. John begged for a 
delay of a quarter of a year, which was 
granted him. This interval the contempt 
tible monarch of course employed in trying 
to break up that union of aJl eksses which 
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had been formed against him. He granted 
the chief demands which the clergy had 
made for their own part, but they stood firm 
by the laity, who remained unanswered. 
He ordered the freemen to swear to be faith- 
£al to him ; he vowed to lead an army into 
Palestine against the infidels; he got the 
Pope to write letters commanding the bishops 
and barons to submit ; but it was all to no 
purpose. At Easter the barons assembled 
their troops in the name of God and the 
Holy Church, ready to enforce their rights 
by the sword. John was enraged. " And 
why do they not demand my crown also ? " 
exclaimed he. " By God's teeth, I will not 
grant them liberties which will make me a 
slave." But the army of God and the Holy 
Church increased day by day, while John's 
was reduced to the number of seven knights. 
In this state of affairs, he came to terms. 
Bunnymede, a place between Staines and 
Windsor, was appointed for a confeience; 
and there John set his seal to the Great 
Charter, irhich confirmed for ever the liber- 
ties of Englishmen. The blurred and tat- 
tered parchment may be seen to this day in 
the British Museum, where it hangs, firuned 
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and glazed, open to the inspection of any man, 
woman, or child, that wishes to see it. It is 
easy to be seen, though not easy to be read ; 
and so, although we cannot give it all, we 
will give the English of the celebrated 39th 
and 40th clauses of it, — ''the crowmng 
glories of the Great Charter." 

39. No FBEEMAN SHALL BE TAKEN OB 
IMPBISONED, OB DISSEISED, OB OUTLAWED, 
OB BANISHED, OB ANY WAYS DESTBOYED; 
NOB WILL WE PASS UPON HIM, NOB WILL 
WE SEND UPON HIM, UNLESS BY THE LAW- 
FUL JUDGMENT OF HIS PEEBS, OB BY THE 
LAW OF THE LAND. 

40. We WILL SELL TO NO MAN, WE 
WILL NOT DENY TO ANY MAN, EITHEB 
JUSTICE OB BIGHT. 

Let every Englishman well weigh these 
words, and thank God for having cast his lot 
in a. land, the leading constitutional principles 
of which have been such as the above ever 
since " the 15th of June, in the year of our 
Lord 1215, being 149 years after the Norman 
Conquest, and seven centuries and a half after 
the reputed era of the landing of the first of 
our Saxon ancestors in this island." 
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THE TOURNAMENT BETWEEN IVANHOE AND 
THE TEMPLAR. 

The trumpets had no sooner given the 
signal than the champions vanished from 
their posts with the speed of lightning, and 
closed in the centre of the lists with the shock 
of a thunderbolt. The lances burst into 
shivers up to the very grasp, and it seemed 
at the moment that both knights had fallen, 
for the shock had made each horse recoil 
backwards upon its haunches. The address 
of the riders recovered their steeds by the use 
of bridle and spur ; and having glared on 
each other for an instant with eyes which 
seemed to flash fire through the bars of their 
visors, each retired to the extremity of the 
lists, and received a fresh lance from the 
attendants. 

A loud shout from the spectators, waving 
of scarfs and handkerchiefs, and general ac- 
clamations, attested the interest taken by the 
spectators in this encounter ; the most equal, 
as well as the best performed, which had 
graced the day. But no sooner had the 
knights resumed their station than the cla- 

£ 
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motir of applause was hushed into a silence, 
80. deep and so dead, that it seemed the mnl- 
titade were afraid even to breathe. 

A few minutes' pause having been allowed, 
that the combatants and their horses might 
recover breath, Prince John with his trun- 
cheon signed to the trumpets to sound- 
the onset. The champions a second time 
sprang from their stations, and closed in the 
centre of the lists with the same speed, the 
same dexterity, the same violence, but not 
the same equal fortune as before^ 

In this second encounter, the Templar 
aimed at the centre of his antagonist's shield, 
and struck it so fair and forcibly that his 
spear went to shivers, and the Disinherited 
Knight reeled in his saddle. On the other 
hand, that champion had, in the beginning of 
his career, directed the point of his lance 
against Bois-Guilbert's shield, but, changing 
his aim almost in the moment of encounter, 
he addressed it to the helmet, a mark more 
difficult to hit, but which, if attained, rendered 
the shock more irresistible. Fair and true 
he hit the Norman on the visor, where his 
lance's point kept hold of the bars. Yet, 
even at this disadvantage, the Templar sus« 
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tained his higli reputatioa; and, had not the 
girths of hia saddle burst, he might not have 
been imhorsed* As it chanced^ howevei?, 
saddle, horse» and man railed on the ground 
under a cloud of dust. 

To eis^tricate himself from the stirrups and 
the fallen steed was to the Templar scaroe 
tbe work of a moment, and stung with mad- 
ness, both at his own defeat and at the 
acclamations with which it was hailed by 
the spectators^ he drew his sword and waved 
it in defiance of his conqueror. The Disiij,- 
herited Enight sprang from his steed, and 
also unsheathed his sword. The marshals of 
the field, however, spurred their horses be- 
tween them, and reminded them that the 
laws of the tournament did not, on the pre- 
sent occasion, permit this species of encounter. 

" We shall meet again, I trust," said the 
Templar, casting a resentful glance at his 
antagonist; "and where there are none to 
separate us." 

** If we do not," said the Disinherited 
Knight, "the fault shall not be mine. On 
foot or horseback, with spear, with axe, or 
with sword, I am alike ready to encounter 
Uiee." 

E 2 
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More and angrier words would have been 
exchanged, but the marshals, crossing their 
lances between them, compelled them to 
separate. The Disinherited Knight returned 
to his first station, and Bois-Guilbert to his 
tent, where he remained the rest of the day 
in an agony of despair. 

Without alighting from his horse, the' 
conqueror called for a bowl of wine, and 
opening the beaver, or lower part of his 
helmet, announced that he quaffed it, " To 
all true English hearts, and to the confusion 
of foreign tyrants." He then commanded 
his trumpet to sound a defiance to the chal- 
lengers, and desired a herald to announce to 
them, that he should make no election, but 
was willing to encounter them in the order 
in which they pleased to advance against 
him. — Scott. 



LESSON VIII. 

ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 

Having seen England in possession of , the 
Great Charter, we will again take a leap of a 
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hundred years to the battle of Bannockburn. 
It ia true that a great many important events' 
took place during this time, yet, as this does 
not profess to be a history of England, we 
make no excuses for passing them by with 
little or no notice. England, at the time of 
signing the Great Charter, was only England, 
though now, when we speak of the Queen 
oi England, we mean her who is Queen of 

• Wales, of Scotland, and of Ireland as well. 
When John, however, was King of England, 
all these three latter countries had kings and 
princes of their own, and were often at war 
with England. It remained for John's grand- 
son, Edward I., to conquer Wales, and to 
die in an unsuccessful attempt to conquer 
Scotland. The kings of England had long 
claimed a right over Scotland, but the sturdy 
Scots refused to allow it, and maintained the 

- rights of a king of their own, different from 
that of England, till, many years afterwards, 
the King of Scotland, James VI. became by 
inheritance King of England also. And so 
the two lands, having but one king, lost what 
had been a continual subject of quarrels. 
But, at the time of which we are now read- 
ing, war was raging between them. 
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The Btate of affaiid was as follows: — 
There had been a dispute as to who oaght 
to be King of Scotland. It was found that 
the right lay between John Baliol and 
Robert Bruce. Edward I., the King of Eng- 
land, and grandson of King John, was ap- 
pealed to, that he might decide between 
tfiem. He decided in favour of John Baliol, 
whom he thought the more likely to submit 
to him. So he did at first, but the Scotch- 
men did not approve of it, and Baliol was 
stirred xrp to send a letter to Edward, in 
which he refused to submit to him any longer. 
Edward, on this, marched an army into Scot- 
land, conquered Baliol, took him prisoner, 
made him give up the crown to himself, and 
acted as if he was King of Scotland. But 
the Scots did not take this quietly. Then 
rose up William Wallace, whose name is 
dear to every Scotchman, nay, to every lover ' 
of freedom, and fought for the honour of his 
country. His fate was a hard one, he was 
taken prisoner by treachery, and executed 
with all the barbarity of the full punishment 
of high treason. Yet Scotland was not sub- 
dued. After William Wallace, rose up 
Robert Bruce, the grandson of that Robert 
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Bruce who disputed &e crown with John 
BalioL This Robert Bruce in his younger 
days had taken part with the King of Eng- 
land against his own country of Scotland. 
But one day, after a battle with his oountry* 
men, sitting down to dinner, with his bands 
fltiU bloody, he heard one of the EngUsh 
lords sneeringly whisper to another, " Look 
at that Scotchman eating his own blood." 
"The sneer cut deeper than it was intended to 
do. From that moment Robert Bruce for- 
sook the English side, and came forward as 
the King a.nd Champion of Scotland. 

Edward, enraged at the turn which things 
had taken, set off, though old and ill, at the 
head of a powerful army, swearing that he 
would never return till he had completely 
conquered Scotland. This oath he kept ; for, 
though he did not conquer Scotland, he never 
returned, but died on his way there, leavmg 
the kingdom to his son, Edward II., a veiy 
different sort of person from himself. 

Now, Bruce had time and opportunities to 
look about him and cdlect forces. His dan- 
gers and distresses, his hair-ln^eadth escapes, 
while working his way onward, read more 
iike a novelist's tale of a hunted slave in the 
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Dismal Swamp^ than the true historj of a 
Christian king; but still Bruce worked on 
till he found himself in possession of nearly 
the whole of Scotland. In the year 1314, 
only one town of importance (that of Stir- 
ling) remained to the English, and that 
could not hold out much longer. So King 
Edward II. set out at the head of a large 
army to relieve it. King Bobert the Bruce 
met him at Stirling with a much smaller 
force ; indeed, the English were ten to three 
against the Scots, and were much better 
armed. There, on the 24th of June (the 
same day of the year as the battle of Solfe- 
rino), was fought the battle of Bannockbum, 
which decided the independence of Scotland. 
When the Scots got into line, they all knelt 
down to pray for victory. King Edward saw 
this: "They kneel down," he exclaimed, 
" they are asking forgiveness." " Yes," said 
one of his barons, " but they ask it from 
God, not from us ; — ^these men will conquer, 
or die upon the field." 

The English began the battle with their 
bows and arrows, but the Scotch cavalry 
charged them, and threw them into confusion. 
Then the English cavalry advanced to sup- 
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port their archers, but King Eobert had cal- 
culated where they would charge, and had 
had the ground dug full of holes knee deep, 
which were filled with light brushwood, and 
covered over with turf. The English fell 
into the trap, and there they lay tumbling 
about, and unable to rise from the weight of 
their armour. The battle was still fiercely 
contested, when on a sudden the English 
saw what they thought was a fresh army 
coming up against them. They were only a 
rabble of camp followers, bearing down in 
hopes of plunder, but they answered the 
purpose of better men. The English lost 
heart and began to run, closely pressed by 
the Scots, who completely routed them, and 
chased King Edward to the sea, where he 
made his escape in a fishing-boat. Thus 
was fought, in the year 1314, the battle of 
Bannockburn, which secured the freedom of 
Scotland — a freedom which has never since 
been lost, but, being united to that of Eng- 
land, is handed down to ui* as that of 
Great Britain. 
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CHEVT-CHASE. 

The stout Earl of Northumberland 

A vow to God did make, 
His pleasure in the Scotti^ woods 

Three summer days to take ; 

The chie&st harts in CheTy-Chase 

To kill and bear away, 
^hese tidings to Earl Douglas came, 

In Scotland wheee he lay : 

Who sent Earl Pacy present word, 
He would preyeut his sport 

The English Earl, not fearing that, 
Did to the woods resort 

With fifteen hundred bowmen bdd, 

All chosen men of might. 
Who knew fiill well in time of need 

To aim tiieir shafts aai^^t 

Lord Pevcj to the qtiany went 
To view the slaughtered deer ; 

Quoth he, " Earl Douglas promised ^ 
TMs day to meet me here : 

*' But if I thought he would not come, 

No longer would I stay." 
With that a brave young gentleman 

Thus to the Earl did say : 

" Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 
His men in armour bright ; 

Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 
All marching in our sight ; 
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^< AH men t)f {deanmt Teviotdale, 

Fast by ttie riyer Tweed." 
" Then cease your sports,^ Earl Ptticy said, 

" And take your bows with speed." 

Bad Douglas on Ms milk-white steed, 

Most like a banm bold, 
Rode foremost of his company, 

Whose annour shone like gold. 
" Show me," said he, " whose men you be, 

That hunt so boldly here, 
That without my consent do diase 

And kill my Mow deer." 

The first man that did answer make, 

Was noUe Percy he ; 
Who said, " We Ust not to dedaio, 

Nor show whose men we be : 

** Yet we will spend oiai dearest blood, 

Thy chiefest haits to slay." 
Then Douglas swore a solenm oath, 

And thus in rage did say : 

'< Ere thus I will ontbiaYed be, 

One of ufl two sdiall die ; 
I know thee well,— an earl thou art, 

Lord Percy, so am L" 

Our Englidi -ardiers bent their bows, 

Their hearts were good and true ; 
At the first flight of anrows soat. 

Full foursoore Soots l&ey «lew. 

And throwing straight l^ir bows away, 
They grasped their swords so l»ight : 

And now sharp blowB, a heavy i^ower, 
On shields and hdmefes light 
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At last these two stout earls did meet, 
Like captains of great might, 

Like lions wode, they laid on lode, 
And made a cruel fight : 

They fought, until they both did sweat, 
With swords of tempered steel ; 

Until the blood, like drops of rain, 
They trickling down did feeL 

" Yield thee. Lord Percy," Douglas said ; 

" In faith, I will thee bring 
Where thou shalt high advanced be 

By James, our Scottish king." 

" No, Douglas," saith Earl Percy then, 

"Thy proflfer I do scorn ; 
I will not yield to any Scot 

That ever yet was bom." 

With that there came an arrow keen 

Out of an English bow, 
Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart, 

A deep and deadly blow : 

Who never spake more words than these — 
" Fight on, my merry men all ; 

For why, my life is at an end ; 
Lord Percy sees my felL" 

Then leaving life, Earl Percy took 
The dead man by the hand ; 

And said, " Earl Douglas, for thy life 
Would I had lost my land." 

A knight among the Soots there was 

Who saw Earl Douglas die. 
Who straight in wrath did vow revenge 

Upon the Earl Percy : 
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Sir Hugh Montgomery was he called, 

Who, with a spear fall bright, 
Well mounted on a gallant steed. 

Ran fiercely through the fight ; 
And past the English archers all. 

Without a dread or fear ;" 
And through Earl Percy's body then 

He thrust his hateful spear. 
So thus did both these nobles die, 

Whose courage none could stain : 
An English archer then perceived 

The noble earl was slain : 
He had a bow bent in his hand. 

Made of a trusty tree ; 
An arrow of a dothyard long 

To the hard head haled he : 
Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 

So right the shaft he set. 
The grey goose wing that was thereon 

In his heart's blood was wet. 
This fight did last firom break of day 

Till setting of the sun ; 
For when they rang the evening bell, 

. The battle scarce was done. 
Of twenty hundred Scottish spears. 

Scarce fifty-five did flee : 
Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 

Went home but fifty-three ; 
The rest in Chevy-Chase were slain 

Under the greenwood tree. 
The news was brought to Edinburgh, 

Where Scotland's king did reign. 
That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain : 
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" heavy news," King James di4 say ; 

" Scotlaad can witness be, 
I have not any caj^toin moze 

Of such aooount as ha" 

Like tidings to King Heniy emne. 

Within as sh<»rt a space, 
That Texcy of Nerthmnbetland 

Was slain in Oheyy-Ohase. 

" Now Ood be with hun," said our King, 

" Since 'twill no better be ; 
I trust I have within my realm 

Five hundred good as he : 

'' Tet shall not Scots or Scotland say 

But I revenge wiH take ; 
ril be revenged on than all, 

For bzave Ead Peng's sake.*^ 

This vow fiill well the King performed 

After at Humbledown ; 
Li one day fifty knights were slain, 

With lords of high renown ; 

And of the rest, of small aooount, 

Did many hundreds die ; 
Thus endeth the hunting of Ohevy-Ohase, 

Made by the Earl Percy. 

God save the King, and bless this land, 

With plenty, joy, and peace ; 
And grant, henceforth, that foul debate 

'Twixt noblemen may cease. 

Engli^ Ballad, 
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LESSON IX. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE!. 

In some countries it is the role that no 
woman can succeed to the throne. This is 
called the Salic law. It holds in Hanover^ 
of which the Duke of Cumberland became 
king, when his brother, William IV., died, 
and his niece, Victoria, became our Queen. 
The same rule held good in France in old 
times — ^no woman could succeed to the 
throne ; from which it followed that no one 
could claim it through a woman. But the 
kings of England have not always submitted 
to this rule. The English law is, that the 
nearest relation to the last sovereign should 
succeed, even though a woman, or claim- 
ing through a woman. A son, of course, 
succeeds in preference to a daughter, and 
a brother in preference to a sister. But 
if a king dies, leaving a daughter only, 
she succeeds, however many uncles or male 
cousins she may have. Again, if a king's 
next brother dies in the king's lifetime, 
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leaving a daughter only, she is heiress to 
the throne. And, in both these cases, the 
woman's children are the rightful successors 
to the throne, even if she dies without ever 
having been queen herself. 

This is the English rule, though, as we 
have seen, it is not the French one. King 
Edward III. of England, however, wanted to 
apply the English rule to France, in his own 
favour. His mother was daughter to Philip 
the Fair, King of France ; and so, when 
Philip's three sons were dead, Edward as- 
serted that he ought to be King of France, 
rather than the nephew of Philip the Fair, 
Philip de Valois, who would be rightful 
King of France according to the Salic law. 
This claim was the beginning of a hundred 
years of war between England and France,' 
fought with various success on both sides. 
The kings of England called themselves kings 
of France, and sometimes they were so really. 
Instead of attempting to make a history 
of these unhappy quarrels, we will content 
ourselves with an account of one of the 
battles fought during the struggle. In the 
last Lesson we read of a vastly superior 
force of English being beaten by an inferior 
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one of Scots (this seems very much like a 
kicking match between the right leg and the 
left leg), and now we will read of a great 
victory gained by an army of 8,000 English 
against 50,000 or 60,000 French, This was 
the battle of Poitiers. Edward, Prince of 
Wales, called the Black Prince, from the 
colour of his armour, commanded the Eng- 
lish forces; the French were led by their 
King, John, and promised themselves an 
easy victory. But thp English were in a 
strong position, where the French cavalry 
could not act against them, and where they 
could only be approached by a narrow lane, 
which would not admit more than four 
horses abreast. Along this lane a body of 
the French cavalry advanced, but the hedges 
were lined with English archers, whose 
barbed arrows did so much mischief among 
the horses, that the attack was repulsed ; the 
French fell back upon their second division, 
and threw them into confusion. At the same 
time a body of English attacked them in the 
flank. The second division began to fly, 

" Sir ! sir ! " cried Sir John Chandos to 
the Black Prince, "now push forward, for 
the day is ours : God will this day put it 
P 
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into y'our hands." "Banner, advance, in 
the name of God and St. George," said the 
Prince, and forward they went against the 
third division of the French, which was 
commanded by King John in person. He 
gave orders to dismount, and advanced on 
foot at the head of his troops, armed with a 
hattle-axe. The battle was fierce and bloody, 
but the French could not stand against the 
heavy English cavalry, and the showers of 
arrows which the archers poured upon them. 
They were utterly routed, and either fled, 
were killed, or taken prisoners by troops and 
companies. Their King, John, fought bravely 
to the last; bareheaded, wounded, nearly 
alone, he still made play with his battle- 
axe against a swarm of English, while his 
youngest son by his side parried the blows 
that were aimed at him. A young French 
knight. Sir Denys de Morbeque, (who, 
having been banished from France, had 
taken service with the English,) pushed 
through the crowd, and said to the King, 
" Sire, sire, surrender yourself." " To 
whom shall I surrender myself, to whom?" 
said the King. " Where is my cousin, the 
Prince of Wales ? If I could see him, I 
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would speak to him." "Sire," replied Sir 
Denys, " he is not here ; but surrender your- 
self to me, and I will lead you to him." 
" Who are you?" said the King ; and hear- 
ing who he was, he gave him his glove as 
a token, and eaid, " I surrender myself to 
you." And so they set off to find the Black 
Prince, with a crowd of men-at-arms about 
them, pushing and struggling, and every- 
body bawling out that he had caught the 
King. 

Thus ended the Battle of Poitiers, fought 
on the 19th of September, 1356, when 
8,000 English in three hours' space de- 
feated about seven times that number of 
French; laid 6,000 or 6,000 dead on the 
field, and took prisoners to the amount of 
double the whole number of their own forces. 
The plunder which they got from the French 
camp was enormous. Gold, silver, jewels, 
and richly laced and furred clothing were so 
plentiful, that they set no value on armour, 
tents, and other things, — for the French had 
come there as magnificently and richly dressed 
as if they had been sure of gaining the victory. 
The Black Prince treated the captive King 
very handsomely ; but, of course, kept him 
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prisoner, and took him to England. There 
he was detained, while arrangements for 
peace were tried to be made between the two 
countries. At one time affairs seemed as if 
they were settled, and King John was allowed 
to go back to France. But the French re- 
fused to keep to the terms which had been 
made, and John, like a true gentleman, re- 
turned to England, to end his days in capti- 
vity, saying that if honour was banished from 
all the rest of the world, it ought to be found 
at least in the hearts of kings. 



LESSON X. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

We must not suppose that a battle, even like 
that of Poitiers, put France into the posses- 
sion of the King of England. He called 
himself King of France, and a large number 
of the French took his side ; but others re- 
fused to submit to him, and stood up for their 
riglitful King. Great were the miseries 
through which the country passed. The 
English wasted its fairest provinces ; trade 
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was ruined ; disbanded soldiers roamed over 
the land, paying themselves by plunder ; the 
peasant was not safe- in his cottage, nor the 
monks and nuns in their convents ; the fields 
remained uncropped, the towns were filled 
with homeless and starving crowds, who 
brought famine with them ; and the enemy 
was at the gates of Paris. Such is the pic- 
ture which a French writer gives of the state 
ot that country after the battle of Poitiers. 
To make matters worse, those who had been 
taken prisoners there exacted such heavy pay- 
ments from their dependents to make up their 
ransoms (the price which they had to pay 
for being 6et at liberty), that the country 
people, unable to bear it any longer, rose up 
in arms against their oppressors. Banded 
together under the name of Jacqiierie^ they 
declared war to the death against the nobility 
and gentry ; they burnt their castles, tortured 
and massacred the inmates; violated, and mur- 
dered their wives and daughters; and, hor- 
rible to relate, forced children to eat the flesh 
of their parents whom they burnt before their 
eyes. Untaught and oppressed barbarians, 
they spent their fury upon their oppressors, 
who ought to have been, their protectors. 
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But this rebellion was soon crushed. Th^ 
half naked Jacquerie perished by thousands 
under the attacks of the steel-clad nobles, and 
before long hardly one of them was left alive. 
Such as these were some of the consequences 
which followed from the unhappy claim, which 
the Kings of England made upon the crown 
of France. War is not all glory, it is dis- 
tress and misery as well. And if France suf- 
fered thus from the victories of the English, 
what were the benefits which England re- 
ceived from them ? Eeally and truly, none. 
The end of all was that the English had to 
give up their claim to France, and to leave it 
to be governed by its own Kings. The op- 
pression and ill-treatment which the French 
had to endure, at last drove them to make 
common cause with each other, and the Eng- 
lish lost the whole of France, except the 
single town of Calais, which remained in 
their hands for about a hundred years more. 

The story of Joan of Arc, the Maid of 
Orleans, as she is called, who was the chief 
instrument in raising the courage, and uniting 
the minds of the French, is one of the 
strangest that history gives us. It is as 
follows: — After nearly a hundred years of 
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war, with various fortune, when at last the 
hopes of the independence of France seemed 
lost ; when the rightful King, a man without 
character, energy, or steadiness of purpose, 
was giving himself up to idleness and plea- 
sure ; when his side was daily getting weaker, 
and those who remained on it were quarrel- 
ling among themselves; when Orleans, the 
most important town that was still faithful to 
him, was on the point of falling into the 
hands of the English; then, in the year 
1429, a village girl came forward, and saved 
her country. 

This girl, Joan of Arc, declared that God 
had sent her to deliver Orleans, and to see 
the king crowned at Kheims, then occupied 
by the enemy. She was brought before the 
king, nobles, and bishops, who, after some 
delay and inquiry, professed their belief in 
her being sent by God. Joan, armed in com- 
plete armour like a man, and mounted on a 
war-horse, carrying a banner, on which were 
displayed the arms of France and an image 
of God, led the French to raise the siege of 
Orleans. She succeeded. Her claim of being 
inspired dismayed the English party as much 
as it encouraged the French ; and before 
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long the king was crowned in her presence 
at Kheims. Then she wished to return 
home. "Gentle King," she said, "God's 
will is now done. I have fulfilled what I was 
commanded to do, which was to raise the 
siege of Orleans, and to see the king crowned ; 
now therefore I pray you to send me back to 
my father and mother, to keep their sheep 
and carttle." But so useful an ally could not 
be parted with so easily, and she was per- 
suaded to remain with the army. Her in- 
spiration, however, though not her courage, 
seemed to have left her, and in less than a 
year's time she was a prisoner in the hands 
of the English. She was tried as a witch 
and a heretic, and condemned to be burnt 
alive. The fear of death overcame her, and 
she confessed herself guilty. On this her 
punishment was changed to imprisonment 
for life. Part of the charge against her had 
been her wearing of men's clothes, and one 
day her jailors brutally left her armour in 
her cell. The memory of former glory came 
strong upon her, and she clad herself in arms 
again. This was just what had been wished, 
she was seized, dragged before her unjust 
judges again, and again condemned to be burnt 
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to death. Protesting her innocence, she was 
led to the stake, and perished in the flames 
in the market place of Kouen, where now 
stands a monument to her memory. 

This cruel action throws great disgrace on 
all concerned in it, while no less attaches to 
the King of France, who does not seem to 
have stirred foot or finger to save one who 
had done such great things for him. Drowned 
in idleness and pleasure, he would have let 
all things fall into their former state. But the 
fortune of France had turned, the spirits of 
the French were roused, the King himself was 
wakened to a sense of his duty ; England 
was weakened by divisions at home, and the 
whole of France, except the one town of 
Calais, was cleared of its invaders, after a 
succession of wars which had lasted for more 
than a hundred years. 



SCENE.— TA« English Camp. TIME.— TAc Morning 
of Agincourt. 

Weatmorelcmd, that we now had here 

Fnter KiNa Hejjry. 

But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day ! 

King Henry, What's he that wishes so ? 

My cousin Westmoreland ?^No, my fair cousin : 
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If we are marked to die, we are enough 

To do our country loss ; and if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 

God's will ! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 

By Jove, I am not covetous for gold ; 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 

It yearns me not, if men my garments wear ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 

But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul aUve. 

No, faith, my coz, wish not a man from England : 

God's peace ! I would not lose so great an honour, 

As one man more, methinks, would share from me, 

For the best hope I have. 0, do not wish one more : 

Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 

That he, which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart ; his passport shall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 

We would not die in that man's company. 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is called^the feast of Grispian : 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named. 

And rouse him at the name of Grispian. 

He that shall Uve this day, and see old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his friends. 

And say— to-morrow is Saint Grispian. 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars. 

And say, these wounds I had on Grispin's day. 

Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot, 

But he'll remember, with advantages, 

What feats he did that day. Then shall our names, 

Familiar in their mouths as household words, — 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster,— 
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Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered : 

This story shall the goodman teach his son ; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in ft shall be remembered : 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 

For he, to-day that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother ; be he ne'er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bed. 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here ; 

And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks. 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day. 

Shakspsre. 



LESSON XL 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Another stride of about a hundred years 
along these stepping stones in English history- 
brings us to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Bough and wild are the waters over which 
we step ; stained with blood, and lurid with 
the fires of martyrdom. The wars of the 
Roses, and the Eeformation are to be found in 
this period. The wars of the Roses were a 
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struggle between the two families of York 
and Lancaster for the crown of England ; and 
were ended in 1485, by the accession of 
Henry VII., the heir of the house' of Lan- 
caster, who married Elizabeth, the heiress of 
the house of York ; and so the claims of both 
families were happily satisfied. 

The Reformation, which was concluded by 
the accession of Elizabeth in 1558, is far too 
large and important a subject to be dealt with 
at all properly in these reading lessons. Its 
causes lie too deep, and its effects (even upon 
those countries in which it was crushed) are 
too great for us to deal as we ought to do with 
that great outbreak, which shook the Pontiff 
on his throne, and gave new life and energy 
to the world. Of course, so long as there are 
Protestants and Roman Catholics in the 
world, opinions on that great chain of events, 
called the Reformation, will be divided. To 
the one it will be all glorious, to the others 
all hateful. Perhaps, however, the truth may 
be somewhere between the two, and it may be 
the case, that, however much we approve of 
it on the whole, yet we must have to allov 
that neither its conduct, nor its conductors an 
wholly free from blame. 
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The first throwing off of England's subjec- 
tion to the Bishop of Rome took place in the 
reign of Henry VIII., who burned in the same 
fire those who denied his supremacy, and those 
who denied the Bomish doctrine concerning 
the Eucharist ; who gave the Bible to the Eng- 
lish people, and forbade the general use of it. 

Under his son Edward VI., the Reforma- 
tion made great progress ; but, when he died, 
after a reign of six years, his sister Mary, 
who succeeded him, tried to stop it by a 
violent persecution. Many perished in the 
flames, or languished in prison, rather than 
give up their principles; and more fled be- 
yond seas to hope for the coming of a happier 
time. That time came with the accession of 
Elizabeth, whose attachment to the principles 
of the Reformation was so well known, that 
she had been thrown into prison in the reign 
of her sister Mary, in consequence of it. But 
Mary died ; and the nation rose up, as fi-om 
a hideous dream, to welcome Elizabeth. Bells 
rang, and bonfires blazed ; tables for feasting 
were spread in the streets of London, and in 
every way the people showed their joy at the 
accession of "good Queen Bess." 

During a reign of forty-four years she 
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ruled with a high hand, and outlived all the 
plots which a discontented party formed 
against her. Though she is called " good 
Queen Bess," yet we must not imagine that 
she was perfect ; there is more than one blot 
upon her character, and the deepest stain of 
all is that left by her treatment of her cousin, 
the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, whom 
she caused to be beheaded in the year 1687. 
But the next year an event occurred, which 
is for ever to be remembered with pride in 
English history. This was the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. King Philip of Spain, 
who had long been intending to make an at- 
tack upon England, fitted out a vast fleet, 
with about 60,000 troops on board, to con- 
quer England with. He felt so sure of success 
that he named his expedition "the Invincible 
Armada." The fleet must indeed have 
looked alarming enough, when, on the 20th 
of July, the British squadron came in sight 
of a curved line of shipping, seven miles long, 
sailing along the coast off* Plymouth. The 
Spaniards made no attempt to land, but 
passed on towards Flanders, pursued by the 
English, who, in their lighter vessels, hung 
about the rear of the Armada, doing what 
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damage they could ; when they had the good 
fortune to take one of the enemy's ships with 
a large sum of money on board, the whole of 
which was distributed among the sailors. On 
the 23d of July a battle took place off Port- 
land, when the little English ships danced 
about the great clumsy Spaniards with great 
effect, pouring in their broadsides, and sheer- 
ing off again before the Spaniards, who had 
fired over their heads, could find time to re- 
load. 

This battle lasted nearly all day; but, 
when the English would have renewed the 
attack on the day ^,fter, they found them- 
selves out of gunpowder. After waiting 
another day they got a little more, but they 
had scarcely got well into the battle on the 
25th, before the gunpowder was again used 
up, and the Armada sailed on for Calais, 
where they expected to pick up some more 
of their forces. This, however, they were 
not able to do, and so they determined to 
sail on to Dunkirk, where others were waiting 
for them. But the English had by this time 
provided themselves with more powder, and 
came up with the Spaniards off Dunkirk. It 
fell a dead calm ; and there lay the two 
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fleets, the little one and the big one, watching 
each other. In the night the wind rose, and 
the English sent eight fireships blazing 
among the Spaniards. Great was the alarm 
in the Invincible Armada. Some weighed 
anchor, others, in too great a hurry to do 
this, cut their cables, and down the wind 
-they went, fouling and crushing one another ; 
some of them scattered far out at sea, and 
others driven among the shallow waters of 
the coast of Flanders. 

The morning of the 8th of August showed 
them thus distressed and broken. The Eng- 
lish lost no time, but fell upon them, and 
took, sunk, or burned ship after ship, in spite 
of all that Spanish bravery could do. The 
scattered fragments of the enemy's fleet fled 
to the northward, pursued by the English ; 
but, alas ! powder again fell short, and they 
had to return home, leaving a violent storm 
to complete the victory over the Invincible 
Armada. The joy of England at the news 
of this great deliverance was unbounded. 
The fear of invasion was gone, the people 
could now breathe freely, and poured out their 
hearty thanksgivings to God, who had so 
mightily helped them. Queen Elizabeth, going 
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to St. Paul's Cathedral to return thanks to God, 
unable to restrain her feelings within formal 
bounds, knelt down at the west door, and in 
a loud voice praised God, " who had thus 
delivered the land from the i-age of the 
enemy." 

May every other attempted invasion of 
England be met with the same spirit as that 
was, and, under the same Guardian, meet 
with a defeat like that which was suffered 
by the Invincible Armada in the year 1588. 

THE ARMADA. 

Attend all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise ; 
I tell of the thrice famous feats she wrought in ancient 



When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of 

Spain. 
It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 
There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth 

Bay; 
Her crew hath seen Castile's black fleet, beyond Aurigny's 

isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a 

mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial 

grace ; 
And the tail Pinta, till the noon, had held her dose in 

chase. 
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Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the 

wall, 
The beacon blazed npon the roof of Edgecombe's lofty 

haU; 
Many a light fishing bark put out to pry along the 

coast, 
And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a 

post. 
With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff 

comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound the 

drums. 
His yeomen round the market-cross make dear an amjde 

space, 
For there behoves" him to set up the standard of Her 

Grace. 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the 

bells, 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 
Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies 

down. 
So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed 

Heard field, 
Bohemia's plume, and (Genoa's bow, and Caesar's eagle 

shield. 
So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned 

to bay, 
And crashed and torn beneath his daws the princely 

hunters lay. 
Ho I strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Knight : ho ! scatter 

flowers, fiur maids : 
Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, draw your 

blades: 
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Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft her 

wide ; 
Our glorious Sehpeb Eabem, the banner of our pride. 

The fieshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner's 

massy fold ; 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty 

scroll of gold ; 
Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple 

sea, 
Such night in' England ne'er had been, nor e'er again 

shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to 

Milford Bay, 
The time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 
For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame 



High on St Michaers Mount it shone, it shone on 

Beechy Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern 

shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling 

points of fire. 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering 

waves : 
The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip's sunless 

caves ; 
O'er Longleat's towers, o'er Oranboume's oaks, the fiery 

herald flew : 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of 

Beaulieu. 
Right sharp and quick the bells all nigut rang out from 

Bristol town, 
And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton 

down ; 

g2 
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The sentmel <m Wbiteball gate looked forth into the 

night, 
And saw o'erfaanging Richmond Hill the streak of blood 

red light. 
Then bugle's note and cannon's roar the death-hke silenoe 

broke, 
And with one start and with <me cry the royal city woke. 
At once on all her stately gates arose the answering 

fires ; 
At once the wild alarum clashed fix^m all her reeling 

spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice 

of fecur; 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a 

louder cheer : 
And firom the furthest wards was heard the rush of 

hurrying feet, 
And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down 

each roaring street ; 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the 

din, 
As ISut from every village round the horse came spurring 

in : 
And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the warlike 

errand went. 
And roused in many an anoient hall the gallant squires of 

Kent. 
Southward from Surrey's pleasant hills flew those bright 

couriers forth ; 
High on bleak Hampstead's swarthy moor they started 

for the north ; 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded 

stiU; 
AH night from tower to tower they sprang, they spmog 

from hill to hill : 
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Till the pipud Peak unfurled the flag o^er Darwin's 

rocky dales, 
Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of 

Wales, 
Till twelve £iir counties saw the hlaze on Malyem's 

lonely height, 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's crest 

of light, 
Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely's stately 

fane, 
And tower and hamlet rose in arms o'er aQ the boundless 

plain; 
Till Bdvoir's lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent. 
And Lincoln sped the message on o'er th# wide vale of 

Trent: 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt's 

embattled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the buigheni of 

Oarlisl& 

Maoaulay. 



LESSON XIL 

THE REVOLUTION. 

In the year 1688 a fleet of a very different 
sort from the Spanish Armada approached 
the British shores. This was one bringing 
William, Prince of Orange, who afterwards 
became William III., King of England, his 
£ftther-in-law, James II«, having abdioatedj 
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that is to saj^ having given up his rights by 
rnnning away. 

James 11., untaught by the murder of his 
father, Charles I., by the imprisonment or 
flight of his whole family, by the entire 
overthrow of monarchy in England for 
eleven years, and by the joy with which 
the English people received their kings again, 
contrived in four years' time to make it 
impossible for him to 'be king of England 
any longeis The task was not an easy one ; 
but, by a mixture of stupidity, obstinacy, 
insincerity^ and cruelty, James 11. at last 
made enemies of almost the whole English 
people. Under the pretence of relieving 
Protestant Dissenters from the weight of 
the laws which pressed upon them,' he at- 
tempted to open a path for the victory of 
the Boman Catholic religion. He hoped to 
bring the Protestant Dissenters over to his 
side by showing them an appearance of 
favour, while he fully expected that Church- 
men would support him, because they taught 
that the powers that be, were ordained by 
God, and therefore ought to be obeyed. But 
the Protestant Dissenters were not taken in 
by his deceitipl ojQFers, and Churchmen re- 
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fused obedience to a power that broke the 
laws. 

The King of England has power to pardon 
offenders against the laws ; from this James 
seems to have taken it for granted that he 
had also a right to excuse any cme from 
obeying the laws. He published a declara- 
tion excusing Dissenters from attending to 
the laws which had been made against them, 
and required it to be read in all churches 
during divine service. ' This brought matters 
to a point. A respectful petition was pre- 
sented to the King from seven bishops, who 
declared in it, that, however much they 
might approve of toleration, it was impos- 
sible for them to agree to its being granted 
in a manner contrary to law. James was 
enraged, threw the bishops into prison, and 
had them tried for publishing a seditious 
libel, as he called their petition. They 
were acquitted; and the great joy that 
was expressed by the people and the army 
Btruck James with dismay. And well it 
might; at that very time a message was 
sent to William, Prince of Orange, in- 
viting him over, and telling him that, if 
he showed himself in England at the head 
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of a sufficient army to begin with, he would 
soon find himself at the head of one twice 
as large as that of the King, for that nineteen 
people out of twenty were anxious to 
get rid of James. Matters so fell out, that 
William was able to get ready a large force 
without its being known to James that it 
was intended for England. But at last it 
became clear, eyen to him, that he was in 
the utmost danger of losing his kingdom. 
He saw the folly of his former conduct, and 
tried to retrace his steps; he made conces- 
sion after concession, in hopes of being 
trusted again; but it was too late. The 
Prince of Orange landed at Torbay with the 
Dutch forces. He was disappointed at not 
being immediately joined by a large army of 
English, which he had expected. Even yet 
it seemed that James might remain King, 
if he managed matters properly ; but he did 
not. Disheartened at the spirit shown by 
the nation, the disloyalty which appeared in 
the army, and .the falling away, of his own 
friends, he knew not which way to turn. 
He treated with William, he summoned a 
council, he called a parliament, he sent his 
son away to go abroad, fetched him back. 
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and again sent him away with the Queen. 
He attempted to fly himself, and had got 
on board ship, but was stopped and brought • 
back again. He returned to London, and 
was well received; but the .next day the 
Dutch arrived, and he was a prisoner in 
his own pdace. He was ordered to leave 
London, and went to Rochester. While 
there he again made up his mind to fly, a 
thing which was not attempted to be 
hindered, as the gaarden of the house, in 
which he was, led down to the river, and no 
one had been set to watch it. 

So on the 22d of December, he sat down and 
wrote a paper, in which he said, that he con- 
sidered his Kfe to be in danger if he stopped 
in England ; that he was bom free and wished 
to continue so ; that he had ventured his life 
in defence of his country, and would do so 
again, if the people wished it. Having left this 
paper to be published, he set off that night 
for France, accompanied by four friends. The 
weather was stormy, and it was not till the 
next morning that he reached the fishing 
boat which had been got ready for him, and 
in which he escaped to France, leaving Eng* 
land without a King. 
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When James had fled, a Parliament, called 
the Convention Parliament, met to decide 
-npon the course which was now to be taken* 
After much discussion it was resolved that 
James had aidicated, and that the throne was 
thereby vcukint. The next question was — who 
then was to fill it? The answer to this question 
will be found in the following words : — **The 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons 
assembled at Westminster, do resolve that 
William and Mary, Prince and Princess of 
Orange, be, and be declared King and Queen 
of England." 

The offer was accepted, and William, on 
taking the throne, called a regular Parlia- 
ment, which passed the bill op bights ; an 
Act for declaring the Rights and Liberties of 
the subject, and settling the Succession of the 
Crown ; and this, with the Great Charter of 
the time of King John and the Petition of 
Bight in the time of King Charles I., forms 
the great threefold bulwark of English liberty. 

STATE OP THE COINAGE AT THE TIME 
OP THE EEVOLUTION. 

The evils produced by the bad state of the 
cunency were not such as have generally 
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been thought worthy to occupj a prominent 
place in history. Yet it may well be doubted 
whether all the misery which had been in- 
flicted on the English nation in a quarter of 
a century by bad Kings, bad Ministers, bad 
Parliaments, and bad Judges, was equal to 
the misery caused in a single year by bad 
crowns and bad shillings. Those events 
which famish the best themes for pathetic 
or indignant eloquence are not always those 
which most affect the happiness of the great 
body of the people. The misgovemment of 
Charles and James, gross as it had been, 
had not prevented the common business of 
life from going steadily and prosperously 
on. While the honour and independence of 
the State were sold to a foreign power, while 
chartered rights were invaded, while funda- 
mental laws were violated, hundreds of thou-r 
sands of quiet, honest, and industrious families 
laboured and traded, ate their meals, and lay 
down to rest, in comfort and security ; whether 
Whigs or Tories, Protestants or Jesuits, were 
uppermost; the grazier drove his beasts to 
market; the grocer weighed out his cur* 
rants; the draper measured out his broad-* 
cloth ; the hum of buyers and sellers was a^ 
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loud as ever in the towns ; the harvest-hoxae' 
was celebrated as joyously as ever in th« 
hamlets; the cream overflowed the pails of 
Cheshire; the apple-juice foamed in the 
presses of Herefordshire; the piles of crockery 
glowed in tibe furnaces of the Trent ; and the 
barrows of coal rolled fast along the timber 
railways of the Tyne. But when the great 
instrument of exchange became thoroughly 
deranged, all trade, all industry were smitten 
as with a palsy. The evil was felt daily 
and hourly, in almost every place, and b}* 
almost every class; in the dairy and on 
the threshing floor, by the anvil and by 
the loom, on the billows of the ocean 
and in the depths of the mine. ^ Nothing 
could be purchased without a dispute ; over 
every counter there was wrangling from 
morning to night. The workman and his 
employer had a quarrel as regularly as the 
Saturday came round. On a fair-day or on a 
market-day, the clamours, the reproaches, the 
taunts, the curses, were incessant; and it 
was well if no booth was overturned, and no 
head broken. No merchant would contract to 
deliver goods without making some stipula^ 
tion about the quality of the coin in which 
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he was to be paid. Even men of business 
were often bewildered by the confiision into 
which all money transactions were thrown. 
The simple and the careless were pillaged 
without mercy by extortioners, whose demands 
grew even more rapidly than themoney shrank 
The price of the necessaries of life, of shoes, 
of ale, of oatmeal^rose fast. The labourer found 
that the bit of metal, which when he received 
it was called a shilling, would hardly, when 
he wanted to buy a pot of beer, or a loaf of rye 
bread, go as far as sixpence. Where artisans 
of more than usual intelligence were collected 
together in great numbers, as in the dock- 
yard at Chatham, they were able to make 
their complaints heard, and to obtain some 
redress. But the ignorant and helpless pea- 
sant was cruelly ground between one class 
which would give money only by tale, and 
another which would take it only by weight 

MACAUbAY. 



LESSON XIII. 

ENGLAND AND INDIA. 



If you look at the eastern part of the map of 
the world you will see nearly in the middle of 
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it a large three-cornered piece of land, called 
Hindostan, or India. It is very often coloured 
red. Next, if you look to the left hand side 
of the upper part of the same map, you will 
see two small islands, called Great Britain 
and Ireland, which also are very often 
coloured red. What a wonderful thing it 
is that the people who live in those two small 
islands should have been able to conquer 
those who live in that large three-cornered 
piece! Yet so it has been. The British 
have been able to master the Indians, al- 
though there are six times as many Indians 
as there are people living in Great Britain 
and Ireland. We may well say, in the words 
of the Bible, that God can manage things 
" by many or by few." A great commander 
many years ago said that God always took 
the side of the largest army. What we have 
read before has sho-^^n how very untrue this 
is. He meant to say that there was no God, 
and that if a general had a larger army than 
his enemy he would be sure to beat. But 
we have read of very small, poorly furnished 
armies winning great victories over others 
far larger, far better provided ; and now we 
are going to read of another battle, the. battle 
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of Plassey, in which the numbers of the con- 
quered were twenty times as great as those 
of their conquerors. 

At that time the British had only a few 
square miles of India, and for them they paid 
rent to the native powers. The French had 
been masters of a considerable part of India, 
and the natives were inclined to think that 
the English were a poor set of fellows whom 
they could bully as they pleased. 

In the year 1767, Surajah Dowlah, a 
native prince, attacked Calcutta. The go- 
vernor, hearing that the enemy was coming, 
slipped away, and so did the military com- 
mandant, leaving the rest of the civilians and 
the garrison to defend Fort William as well 
as they could without them. The fort was 
taken, and great numbers of the English fell 
into the hands of Surajah Dowlah. He pro- 
mised to spare their lives ; and then went to 
bed. But what became of the 146 English 
who had been taken prisoners ? 

In the heat of summer, in that hot country 
of Bengal, they were crowded into a chamber 
only twenty feet square. This was The 
Black Hole op Calcutta. When the 
morning dawned, and the doors were opened, 
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all bat 23 out of the 146 were dead. Thej 
had been smothered in the night by the heat 
and want of air, while their guards held 
lights to the two little windows, and shouted 
with laughter at their irantic struggles. Such 
an action as this could not be left unpunished; 
or, at any rate, an attempt to punish it must 
be made. So Colonel Olive (afterwards Lord 
Olive) sailed from Madras with 500 English 
troops and 1,600 sepoys. Surajah Dowlah, 
who thought that there were not 10,000 men 
in all Europe, was surprised at the arrival of 
this force. He had already found out that 
his treatment of the English had caused him 
more loss than profit, and now he proposed 
to make friends again. He was listened to; 
and Olive, who knew what deceitful men he 
was dealing with, was mean enough to try 
his own hand at deceit. He lied and forged 
through thick and thin. Such conduct as 
this cannot be blamed too much. Besides its 
being wrong, it is foolish. One great support 
of the English power in India is, liiat its 
word can be trusted ; and our own times 
have seen what mischief a distrust of the 
intentions of government can do. However, 
Olive treated the Indian Prince in an Indian, 
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But the time canie when deceit must be 
thrown aside ; and Clive naaajched his little 
fcHTce agaiiKst tlie Nabob. Siorajah Dowlah 
advanced with hia whole army, and on the 
23d of June, 1757, the decisive battle of 
Flasaey waa fought All the night befeare 
Olive had been kept awake by the dmros and 
cymbals of the Nabob's camp, which lay 
within a mile, ef hixo. At sunrise that camp 
poured out 40,000 infiantry, fifty pieces of 
ordnance of the largest siae. some smaller 
gune served by a few Frenchmen, and 15,000 
'savalry. The whole number of the Nabob's 
loiicea amounted to neaarly 70,000 men, Clive 
nad only 3,000 to meet it* Long odds, in- 
deed I twenty to onel But out of these 
3,000 nearly 1,000 men, and all the officers 
were English* The battle commenced, and 
the British artillery began to throw the 
Nabob's troops into disorder. He got into 
a terrible fright himself. One of his officers 
(who was a secret fnend of Clivers) advised 
him to retreaL This was just what suited 
his own wishes, and he ordered his army to 
fall back. The matter was settled; Clive 
gave orders to advance, and the huge army 
broke before his attack. No mob attacked 

H 
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by regulax soldiers was ever more completely 
routed. The little band of Frenchmen, who 
alone dared to face the Englishmen, was 
swept down the stream of fugitives. In an 
hour the forces of Surajah Dowlah were dis- 
persed, never to meet. again. Only 500 of 
theni were killed. But their camp, their 
guns^ their baggage, wagons without number, 
cattle without number, fell into the hands of 
the EngUA. To use the exact words in which 
Macaulay (from whom this account is taken) 
ends the story of this battle — "With the 
loss of twenty-two soldiers killed and fifty 
wounded, Olive had scattered an army of 
near €0,000" (some say 70,000) " men, and 
subdued an empire larger and more populous 
than Great Britain." 

The power of the British was established 
in India, amd, in process of time, those two 
small islands in the north-west became 
masters of that great peninsula in the centre 
of the eastern hemisphere. 

THE SIEaE OP AECOT. 

Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort 
of Arcot, which seemed quite incapable of 
sustaining a siege. The walls were ruinous, 
the ditches dry, the ramparts too narrow to 
admit the guns, the battlements too low to 
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protect the soldiers. The little garrison had 
been greatly reduced by casualties. It now 
consisted of 120 Europeans, and 200 sepoys. 
Only four officers were left; the stock of 
provisions was scanty; and the commander 
who had to conduct the defence, under cir- 
cumstances so discouraging, was a young 
man of five-and-twenty, who had been bred 
a book-keeper. 

During fifty days the siege went on. 
During fifty days the young captain main- 
tained the defence with a firmness, vigilance, 
and ability, which would have done honour 
to the oldest marshal in Europe. The breach, 
however, increased day by day: the garri- 
son began to feel the pressure of hunger. 
Under such circumstances, any troops so 
scantily provided with officers might have 
been expected to show signs of insubordina- 
tion ; and the danger was peculiarly great 
in a force composed of men differing widely 
fi-om each other in extraction, colour, lan- 
guage, manners, and religion. But the 
devotion of the little band to its chief sur- 
passed anything that is related of the Tenth 
Legion of Caesar, or of the Old Guard of 
Napoleon. The sepoys came to Clive, not 
to complain of their scanty fare, but to pro- 
h2 
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pose that all the grain ahould he giren to 
the Europeans, who required more noniish- 
ment than the natives of Asia. The thin 
gruely they said, which was strained away 
^om the vice would suffice for tbemselyes. 
History contains no more touching instance 
of military fidelity^ or of the inftuence of a 
commanding mind. 

An attempt made by the government of 
Madras to relieve the place had failed ; hut 
there was hope from another quarter. A 
body of 6,000 Mahrattas^ half soldiers, half 
robbers, under the command of a chief 
named Morari Row, had been hired to assist 
Mahommed Ali, but thinking the French 
power irresistible, and the triiunph of 
Chunda Sahib certain, they had hitherto 
remained inactive on the frontiers of the 
Caxnatic. The fame of the defence of Aorcot 
roused them from their torpor. Morari Row de- 
clared that he had never before believed that 
Englishmen could fight, but that he would 
willingly help them since he saw that they 
had spirit to help themselves. Bajah Sahib 
learned that the Mahratta^ were in motion. 
It was necessary for him to be expeditious. 
He first tried negotiation. He ofiered large 
bribes to Clive, which were rejected with 
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scorn. He vowed tha.t if his .proposals were 
not accepted, he wonld instantly storm the 
fort, and put every man to the sword. Glive 
told him in reply, with characteristic haughti- 
ness, that his father was an usurper, that his 
anny was a rabble, and that he would do 
well to think twice before he sent such 
poltroons into a breach defended by English 
soldiers. 

Rajah Sahib determined to storm the fort. 
The day was well suited to a bold military 
enterprise. It was the great Mahbmmedan 
festival which is sacred to the memory of 
Hosein, the son of Ali. The history of 
Islam contains nothing more touching than 
the event which gave rise to that solemnity. 
The mournful legend relates how the chief of 
the Fati mites, when all his brave followers 
had perished around him, drank his latest 
draught of water, and uttered his latest 
prayer, how his assassins carried his head in 
triumph, how the tyrant smote the lifeless 
lips with his staff, and how a few old men 
recollected with tears that they had seen 
those lips pressed to the lips of the Prophet 
of God. After the lapse of near twelve 
centuries, the recurrence of this solemn 
season excites the fiercest and saddest emo* 
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tions in the bosoms of the devout Moslems of 
India. Thej work themselves up to such 
agonies of rage and lamentation, that some, 
it is said, have given up the ghost from the 
mere effect of mental excitement. They 
believe that whoever, during the festival, 
falls in arms against the infidels, atones by 
his death for all the sins of his life, and 
passes at once to the garden of the Houris. 
It was at this time that Eajah Sahib deter- 
mined to assault Arcot. Stimulating drugs 
were employed to aid the effect of religious 
zeal, and the besiegers, drunk with enthu- 
siasm, drunk with bang, rushed furiously to 
the attack. 

Clive had received secret intelligence of 
the design, had made his arrangements, and, 
exhausted by fatigue, had thrown himself on 
his bed. He was awakened by the alarm, 
and was instantly at his post. The enemy 
advanced, driving before them elephants, 
whose foreheads were armed with iron-plates* 
It was expected that the gates would yield to 
the shock of these living battering-rams. But 
the huge beasts no sooner felt the English 
musket-balls than they turned round, and 
rushed furiously away, trampling on the 
multitude which had urged them forward. A 
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raft was lannched on the water which filled 
one part of the ditch. Clive, perceiving that 
his gunners at that post did not understand 
their business, took the management of a 
piece of artillery himself, and cleared the 
raft in a few minutes. Where the moat was 
dry, the assailants mounted with great bold- 
ness ; but they were received with a fire so 
heavy and so well directed, that it soon 
quelled the courage even of fanaticism and of 
intoxication. The rear ranks of the English 
kept the front ranks supplied with a constant 
succession of loaded muskets, and every shot 
told on the living mass below. After three 
desperate onsets, the besiegers retired behind 
the ditch. 

The struggle lasted about an hour. Four 
hundred of the assailants fell. The garrison 
lost only five or six men. The besieged 
passed an anxious night, looking for a re- 
newal of the attack. But when day broke, 
the enemy were no more to be seen. They 
had retired, leaving to the English several 
guns and a large quantity of ammunition. 

Macaulay's Essays. 
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LESSON XIV. 

ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

Fob a hundred years after the battle of 
Plasaey the British power in India kept 
growing and growing, till, having begun 
from a few forts, and a small portion of the 
land adjoining them, held at a rent from the 
native powers, it had spread over the enor- 
mous extent of more than 800,000 square 
miles, containing a population of nearly 
128,000,000 people. This was the portion 
of India which was directly under British 
power. But, besides this, there were other 
districts^ which were called independent, 
though in truth they were governed by the 
East India Company through Englishmen, 
who, under the modest title of residents, 
managed, in a great measure, the aSiaixs of 
the so-called independent princes. 

One of these districts, the kingdom of Oude, 
was in the year 1856 annexed to the British 
possessions, that is to say, it was taken 
under the direct government of the British, 
and even the shadow of power was taken 
away from its king, who was pensioned off 
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with 120,000?. a year. Tkis excited a very 
iU feeling on. the part of the natiyes against 
their foreign rulers^ the British. Add to 
this^ the fact^ th^ut the ntatires^ unable to 
understand the conduct of the British govearn* 
ment with respect to religion, imagined that 
a deep plot waa in existence, the object 
of which waa to deprire them of their reli- 
gions, and to make them Christians, whether 
they would or not, and without their knowing 
of it. 

The natiye soldiers in the British service, 
called Sepoys, fancied that they would be the 
first victims of this plot. The religion of 
one part of them, the Mahometan, forbids 
the eating of pork in any shape ; the religion 
of another part, the Brahminica)^ forbids the 
eating of beef in any shape. It may then be 
imagined with what feelings they received a 
report which had been spread among them, 
that the new cartridges which had been 
served out for theirrifles had been greased with 
a mixture of pork-lard and bee&snet. Thi& 
appears to have been the spark to the powder- 
magazine of ill-feeling, which was stored 
up in their minds. In January, February, 
March, and April of the year 1857 mutinies 
broke out in single regiments at various places. 
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These were crushed. But on the 10th of May 
three regiments broke into open mutiny to- 
gether, murdered their European officers, 
and marched to Delhi, the old royal city of 
Hindostan. Other mutineers joined them 
there, and, after committing most fearful 
cruelties on the Europeans whom they found 
in that place, they drew forth the old nominal 
King of Delhi, who lived there a pensioner 
on tlie British government, and proclaimed 
him Emperor of Hindostan. 

The infection spread like wildfire, regi- 
ment after regiment mutinied, murdered 
its officers, and drew off to Delhi. Others 
were deprived of their arms in time to pre- 
vent worse mischief, and either dispersed, or 
kept under the eye of armed Europeans, so 
that before long the whole native army of 
Bengal ceased to exist as soldiers of the 
East India Company. 

One of the first things which the muti- 
neers did, was to cut the wires of the electric 
telegraph which stretched across India ; but 
they did not do it soon enough to prevent 
the news of the mutiny being flashed along 
it in both directions. 

In the east and the west, steps were at once 
taken to quench the flames of revolt Troops 
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from England, which were on then* way to 
China, were stopped in their course, and 
landed at Calcutta. Others were brought 
back from China, and others again from 
Persia; for there had been war between 
England and both those countries ; but the 
Persian war was just ended, and it was 
thought that the Chinese affair could very 
well wait till the Indian question was settled. 
While these troops and others were being 
fetched to Calcutta and sent up the country, 
the mutinies continued ; but by the energetic 
conduct of the British authorities in the 
Punjab, that district was kept in order, and 
waa able to send its soldiers to the defence 
and recovery of the rest of India 

The mutineers had flocked in thousands .to 
Delhi, and it was determined to besiege them 
there. The city is about seven miles round, 
and the besiegers numbered only about 3,000 
Europeans, to whom must be added a detach- 
ment of Ohxxyrkas. This was but a small force 
to besiege so large a town as Delhi Troops, 
however, continued to arrive ; but so did the 
mutineers. At length, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, the city was assaulted. One of the 
gates was blown in by a gallant and devoted 
little party, and the troops rushed in. When 
inside, they found other defences raised 
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againat them, which were taken one after 
another, and on the 20th the city was won. 

While the British forces were besieging 
the mutineers in Delhi, other mutineers were 
besieging a small body of Europeans in 
Lucknow, the capital city of Oude. The 
gallant defence of that place against over- 
whelming numbers deserves to be remem- 
bered among the most noble in history. At 
length it was relieved, after having sustained 
a siege from the lat of July to the 17th of 
November, and the remainder of the troops, 
the women, and the children withdrawn in 
safety. It was then occupied by the muti- 
neers^ who held it till the 19th of March, 
1868, when the British took it again. 

The two great centres of insurrection,. Delhi 
and Lucknow, being thus taken, the muti-* 
neers were broken up and discouraged ; and 
a continued aeries of successes restored the 
supremacy of the British power in India, 
after it had been reduced to almost nothing. 

The mutiny broke out on the 11th of May, 
1857, and on the 1st of May, 1869, public 
thanksgivings were oflFered up throughout 
Great Britain to Almighty God, for the sup- 
pression of THE Great Indiaj^ Mutiny. 
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